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Irs SUMMER IN THE SOUTH 
REMEMBER THIS WHILE PACKING IN ZERO WEATHER 


SEABOARD 


Florida Limited 


Only Electric-lighted Daily Train to Florida 


A trip South on this train, with its splendid Pullman Draw- 
ing-room and Compartment Sleeping Cars, Observation and 
Dining Cars, is veritably a sunny journey to sunny skies. 
You don’t get travel-worn, because the route is so short; and 
you get first choice of rooms because you arrive before others, 


COMMENCING JANUARY 8th 
Leaves New York 12.25 noon every day 
Arrives St. Augustine 2.10 P. M. next day 





















SEABOARD AIR LINE RAILWAY 


NewYork, 1183 B’dway 

Boston, 360 Washing- 
ton St. 

Phila., 1429 Chestnut 
St. 

Pittsburg, 503 Park 
Bidg. : 

Baltimore, Continen- 
tal Building 


Wash., D. C., 1421 
Penna. Av. 





CHARLES B. RYAN < 
General 
Passenger 
Agent 
Portsmouth, 
Va. 





























The 
Gambler 


A fascinating heroine 
of a type new to fiction 


By 
Katherine 
Cecil 
Thurston 














By the author of ‘‘ The Masquerader”’ 





“An engrossing tale of conflict between 
love and a ruling passion.”"—WV. VY. Herald. 


Iflustrated. Price, $1.50 


. HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK 














Illustrated by Walter Appleton Clark. 





Margaret Deland’s New Novel 


In the January Number of HARPER’S MAGAZINE begins a new novel by 
Mrs. Deland, the author of ‘‘John Ward, Preacher,’ and ‘‘ Old Chester Tales.’ Itis a 
story of an intensely strong human appeal. It is told with such power, such depth of 
feeling, and such finished art that it promises to rank with the novels which endure. 








THE CHEMISTRY OF COMMERCE 


The wonderful new chemistry. The first of Professor 
Robert Kennedy Duncan's articles written from Ger- 
many, where he went for HARPER’S MAGAZINE. He shows 
how, in the new science, mere inert presence of certain chem- 
icals has revolutionized world-important manufactures, and 
how far school chemistry is behind the new era. 


IN UPTOWN NEW YORK 


Mr. Charles H. White, the etcher, has written an amusing 
and picturesque article on Uptown New York and its people in 
contrast with those of the downtown city. Delightfully illus- 
trated with six of Mr. White’s etchings in tint. 


THE NET-MAKING CADDIS WORM 


Dr. H. C. McCook writes of a curiously ingenious little 
worm which manufactures for itself, under water, houses, 
cases, and elaborately woven nets for its protection.  Illus- 
trated from drawings by Harry Fenn. 
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ARPER’S MAGAZINE 


For JANUARY 


8 SHORT STORIES 


By W. D. HOWELLS, VAN TASSEL 
SUTPHEN, THOMAS A. JANVIER, 
GRACE ELLERY CHANNING, JAMES 
BRANCH CABELL, ABBY MEGUIRE 
ROACH, ETC., ETC. 


THE TREASURES OF MOUNDVILLE 


An intensely interesting account of the most important ar- 
cheological discovery made in this country in recent years. 
Fully illustrated with unique photographs of the remarkable 
vessels and implements unearthed by the expedition of the 
Philadelphia Academy of Sciences at Moundville, Alabama. 


SEA VOYAGERS of NORTHERN OCEANS 


Miss Agnes Laut, the historian, writes of the early voyages 
of the Russian and Cossack fur-traders to our coast, of their 
battles with ¢he Indians and with the British traders. An 
important and little-known chapter in the history of our 


country. 


The MUSIC of SOUTH AMERICAN NATIVES 


C. J. Post, who went to South America for HARPER’S MAG- 
AZINE, tells of the curious music of the Indian natives of the 


interior of South America. 


Some of this music Mr. Post has 


transcribed, and it is printed with his article. 





PICTURES IN COLOR 


By HOWARD PYLE 
C. H. WHITE 
STANLEY ARTHURS 








The Slave-Trade of To-day 


By H. W. NEVINSON 

__ This article in Mr. Nevinson’s remarkable series tells what he saw in one of the 
y African slave-ships in which he himself made a voyage—perhaps the most striking of 
W.H. LAWRENCE, ETC., ETC. the revelations which he has made, and full of startling news for the civilized world. 
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COMMENT 


We discuss elsewhere certain cardinal features of the 
President’s message, the great length of which- seems to have 
prevented some persons from reading it, though it is well 
worth reading from the first word to the last. We venture 
to say that in spite of the ostensible inattention with which 
it was received by many members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, it was perused by every one of them in private 
with care, not to say anxiety. The Senators made no pre- 
tence of indifference to the views of a Chief Magistrate who, 
as they are keenly aware, has entered upon his second term 
in the possession of a moral ascendeney such as has not been 
paralleled since the second term of JAMES Monror, who had 
received, it will be remembered, the vote of every Presidential 
elector except one. They recognize the magnitude of the 
influence due to the respect and confidence with which Mr. 
Rooskvett is regarded in all sections of the Union. They 
appreciate also the strength derived by the present Executive 
from the exercise of the faculty characteristic of great com- 
manders, the intuitive perception which dictates the choice 
of highly qualified lieutenants. They know that the clarity 
and soundness of Mr. Roosrveit’s personal judgment will be 
supplemented by the trained intelligence of three eminent 
members of his cabinet, Secretary Root, Secretary Tart, and 
Attorney-General Moopvy. Nobody doubts that these three 
ministers are actuated, like their chief, by single-hearted 
devotion to the public good, and like trust is reposed in most 
of their colleagues at the council board. Thus supported, 
ihe President’s policies should deserve success, and seem. likely 
to command it. 


There appears to be no longer any doubt that the 
majority report of the Senate Committee on Interstate 
Commerce will recommend the enactment of such railway 
rate-making legislation as Mr. Roostvett desires. On a 
point which threatened for a time to prove the source of an 
irreparable breach between the Executive and the Upper 
House of the Federal legislature the Senators are expected 
tc give way. It is not so certain whether they will ratify 
the treaty with San Domingo, which is the first practical 
outcome of the President’s interpretation of the duty devolved 
on the United States by the Monroe doctrine. It is emi- 
nently fitting that the innovation should not be sanctioned 
without extended inquiry and debate, but the Senators must 
see that the course recommended by the President presents 
the only alternative to forcible interposition by foreign powers 
in the fiseal affairs of American republics, and they will -not 
fail to observe that a second blockade of Venezuelan seaports 
—this time by French and Italian war-ships—is impending. 
It is probable that the Senate will assert its independence 
also in a matter of less vital moment, and, like the House, 
decline to give the Secretary of War the $16,000,000 requested 
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for immediate outlay on the Panama Canal. It may even 
refuse to concur, without minute investigation, in the ap- 
propriation of $11,000,000 for the purpose, which was made 
with exceptional promptitude by the other Chamber. We may 
take for granted, however, that the Senate has no wish to 
quarrel with the President. 


The caucuses of the Republican and Democratic members 
of the House of Representatives had the expected results, 
so far as nominations were concerned. Hon. Josepu G. Can- 
non, of Illinois, was again nominated by the Republicans 
for the Speakership, the vote being unanimous. As Hon. 
JouN Suarve WILLAMs was nominated for the same office by 
the Democrats, he will be, according to precedent, the leader 
of the minority in the House during the present Congress. 
In the Republican caucus not only Mr. Cannon, but all other 
elective officers of the House who served during the Fifty- 
eighth Congress were renominated; and in due course they 
will be elected. As, next to the President, the Speaker of the 
House of Representatives is the most influential official in 
the United States, the speech made by Mr. Cannon in the 
‘aucus was heard, and has since been read, with close atten- 
tion. He began by indicating a determination to oppose 
tariff revision. Such a purpose was naturally inferred from 
the declaration that it would be a bold man or party that 
would do anything by legislation or threat thereof which 
would tend to destroy or check the progress of the people 
in successful achievements within every field of the nation’s 
industry. The inference has been confirmed by the proofs 
of the Speaker’s intention so to remodel the Ways and Means 
Committee in the interest of the “stand-patters ” as to render 
it impossible for a revision bill to come out of that com- 
mittee. Mr. Cannon made it equally plain that he means 
to support the President’s plan of bestowing the power of 
making railway rates in certain exigencies on the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, which, by the way, is to be enlarged. 
"After emphasizing the necessity of preventing agreements in 
restraint of interstate trade, Mr. CaNNon went on to say 
that, possibly, in the fulness of time, matters of difference 
between corporations employed as common carriers and the 
people whom they serve might be adjusted equitably under the 
jaw as it now stands. But, he quickly added, the consensus 
of public opinion was that Congress has the power, by amend- 
ing the existing law, to provide better remedies for the abuses 
now complained of, so that the producer and consumer may 
secure a more speedy and less expensive remedy than is now 
attainable. In this opinion Mr. Cannon declared that he 
for one concurs. He recognized that the burden of providing 
a more efficient remedy rested upon Congress, and that the 
Republican party, constituting a majority, was primarily 
responsible. The triumph, therefore, of the President’s rate- 
making policy is assured in principle, so far as the House of 
Representatives is concerned. 

Interesting also to Mr. Roosnvert must have been the 
published report of the discussion in the Democratic caucus 
touching the programme of the minority. Representative 
Hay, of Virginia, and a few others are said to have expressed 
the belief that Democrats ought not to strengthen the hands 
of a Republican President. The great majority of the members 
present took the opposite view of their duties. It was made 
evident that if the rate-making bill approved by Mr. Rooss- 
VELT shall seem to the Democratic leaders likely to prove 
an efficient megsure, they will support it. The intentions 
of the minority party were outlined by Mr. Wituiams, who 
said that the Democrats had always maintained that there 
should be special privileges for none and equal opportunities 
for all. That was the fundamental reason why, in the last 
Congress, they had voted for certain rate-making legislation. 
It was not they who had gone to the President, but he who 
had come to them. As matters stood, they were helpless with- 
out the President’s aid, and he might be equally helpless 
without their assistance. Under the circumstances, it would 
be folly to aid and abet the common enemy by a division of 
the Democratic forces. Mr. Winuiams proceeded. to point out 
that steps should be taken to insure organization, unity, and 
discipline on the part of Democratic Representatives. The 
minority, he said, must stand together for effective, con- 
structive party action, instead of allowing itself to become a 
mouthpiece of mere criticism and censorship. A _ resolution 























































to that end was adopted, providing that hereafter Democratic 
members of committees should keep the minority leader ad- 
vised of the progress of committee work, and should make 
minority reports on all bills favorably reported to the House, 
where the report of the Republican majority was not in 
accord with Democratic teaching. 


It was acknowledged in the caucus discussion that closer co- 
hesion on the part of Democratic Representatives was abso- 
lutely necessary to the preservation of their party in the face 
of the President’s invasion of their territory. It was admitted 
that hereafter the minority ought to present a more nearly 
solid front than had sometimes been exhibited in the Fifty- 
eighth Congress. We regret to say. that already there is reason 
to believe that this exemplary plan may encounter obstruction. 
Mr. Hearst and some of his friends are evincing a disposition 
to pursue an independent course. We should mention that, 
besides a demand for tariff revision, which, for reasons be- 
fore set forth, is likely to prove futile, Mr. WinniaMs an- 
nounced that the minority would favor more vigorous anti- 
trust legislation, and would firmly oppose any ship subsidy. 
We note, finally, that, with regard to the Philippines, he said 
that while the Democrats did not think that the islands ought 
to be retained, they yet felt that as long as the archipelago 
should be under the American flag it ought to have al] the 
benefits which should go with that ensign, conspicuous among 
which should be free trade with the United States. Secretary 
Tarr has already made it clear that a strenuous effort will 
be made by the administration to assure to the islands such 
freedom of trade, except in sugar and tobacco, the duties 
on which should be cut down immediately to twenty-five per 
cent. of the Dinairy rates, and at an early date abolished. 
Such a change in the tariff was earnestly advocated in the 
President’s message. 


Some facts concerning the composition of the new House 
of Representatives are worth noting. Nominally, there are 
386 members, but, practically, there are but 384, since, of the 
two Representatives from Oregon, one has been convicted 
of a Staté-prison offence, and the other is under indictment. 
Of the 384, upwards of 80 never before served in Congress, 
while, on the other hand, there are eight veterans who return 
to the House after an absence more or less prolonged. Con- 
spicuous among the latter are General J. Warren Keirer, 
of Ohio, who was Speaker of the Forty-seventh Congress; 
Junius Kaun, of California, the actor-statesman; FE. 8S. 
Bracksurn, of North Carolina; W. H. Gramam, of Pennsyl- 
vania; and Cuarites H. Towne, of New York. It is not pre- 
cisely true, as has been asserted in newspapers, that Mv. 
Towne enjoys the unique distinction of being the only mem- 
ber of the House who was ever elected to Congress from two 
States. If our memcry serves us, at least one man was chosen 
a Representative from Maine who previously had been a Rep- 
resentative from Massachusetts. Neither is Mr. Towne 
singular by reason of the fact that he served in the United 
States Senate before his present election to the House. 
Henry Ciay became a Senator before he had reached the 
constitutional age of thirty, and five years before he entered 
for the first time the House of Representatives. Joun Quincy 
ApAMs was a Senator from Massachusetts twenty-seven years 
before he was sent to the House from that State. 





Chicago sends three young men to the new House, 
CuarLes McGarvin, aged twenty-nine; Cuartes F. Warpen, 
aged twenty-six; and ANTHONY MICHALEK, a Hebrew, twenty- 
seven years old, who, before he was chosen a Representative, 
was a bookkeeper working for fifteen dollars a week. We 
learn that Mr. MicHALEk’s seat will be contested on the ground 
that, born in Bohemia, he has never been naturalized. A 
still younger man is Zeno J. Rives, from the twenty-first dis- 
trict of Illinois, who is reported to be only twenty-four years 
old, and, therefore, ineligible under the Constitution. Mr. 
MICHALEK is not the only member who has proved that a poor 
man may be sent to Congress. Mr. W. T. Trnpatu, of Mis- 
souri, never earned, we are told, more than forty dollars a 
month in his life before he was elected a Representative. He 
has made up his mind, it is said, to save at least $4500 out of 
his $5000 a year salary. We believe he will succeed, if it be 
true that he has found in Washington a boarding-house where 
he can get lodging and nourishment for three dollars a week. 
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The Mutts hotels in New York should take notice. One of the 
biggest men physically in the House will be Hon. Frank B. 
Kueprer, of Missouri. He is six feet four inches tall, and 
weighs 280 pounds. One of the greatest feats of strength 
he has ever performed was to carry his district by 350 votes, 
thus overcoming a normal Democratic plurality of 3800. One 
of the oldest members of the new House will be Tuomas B. 
Davis, of the second West Virginia district. Although he 
has passed the age of threescore years and ten, he is still 
vigorous, resembling in that respect his brother, Henry Gassa- 
way Davis, lately Democratic nominee for the Vice-Presi- 
dency. The Speaker and General TH. H. Bincuam, of Penn- 
sylvania, are also veterans, the former having served thirty 
and the latter twenty-eight years in the House of Representa- 
tives. We observe lastly that the following States, Alabama, 
Colorado, Connecticut, Idaho, Kansas (which has, however, 
an additional Representative-at-large), Louisiana, Maine, Mis- 
sissippi, Montana, Nevada, New Hampshire, Oregon, Rhode 
Island, South Dakota, Utah, Vermont, Virginia, Washington, 
Wisconsin, and Wyoming, have sent exactly the same delega- 
tions that represented them in the last House. Hon. CLaupr 
A. Swanson, of Virginia, however, has been elected Governor 
of his State, and will take possession of that office on Jan- 
uary 1. 


Adulterated foods, drugs, and liquors will soon have to be 
consumed in the States and Territories where they are pro- 
duced, if the President’s recommendation is heeded, and if 
the Fifty-ninth Congress shall pass a bill which is understood 
to have the approval of the Federal administration, and is to 
be introduced in the Senate at an early date by Mr. Hrysurn, 
of Idaho. This bill gives the Federal government jurisdiction 
over these commodities to the extent that they become ar- 
ticles of interstate or foreign commerce, and imposes a 
maximum fine of $500 and the penalty of a year’s imprison- 
ment on violators of the regulations. By this bill it is made un- 
lawful to manufacture or sell any foods, drugs, medicines, or 
liquors which are adulterated or misbranded, or which contain 
any poisonous cr deleterious substance. The introduction of 
such articles from a foreign country into the United States 
or our insular possessions is prohibited. In order to ascertain 
the purity of foods, drugs, or liquors, whether of foreign or 
domestic manufacture, the Secretaries of the Treasury, of 
Agriculture, and of Commerce and Labor are empowered to 
prescribe uniform rules for the examination of such com- 
modities, the examination to be made by the Bureau of Chem- 
istry or the Department of Agriculture. In ease an article 
is found by the examiners to be adulterated, notice will be 
given to the party from which the article was obtained by 
the Secretary of Agriculture, and a hearing will be granted. 
Should the hearing show that the provisions of the bill have 
been violated, the Secretary of Agriculture is to certify the 
facts to the proper United States District Attorney, whose 
duty it will thereupon become to prosecute the defendant 
without delay in the proper United States court for the re- 
covery of the fine and enforcement of the penalty. No retail 
dealer, however, can be convicted under the terms of the bill, 
provided he can produce a guaranty signed by the wholesaler, 
jobber, or manufacturer, or other person from whom’ the 
articles were purchased, to the effect that the articles are not 
adulterated cr misbranded within the meaning of the act. 
To facilitate investigation it is made a misdemeanor to refuse 
to sell samples te agents of the government. If this bill be- 
comes a law and is rigorously enforced, the adulteration and 
misbranding of food products, drugs, and liquors are certain 
to be checked if not stopped. It is well known that similar 
legislation has for some time been carried out effectively in 
the United Kingdom. 


Owing mainly to the lack of time at its disposal, the ArM- 
STRONG committee, which is now investigating the affairs of 
life-insurance companies in the city of New York, has declined 
to call upon Postmaster-General CorreLtyou and other gentle- 
men who were more or less connected with the management 
of the Republican party in 1904 to explain the circumstances 
under which large contributions were made by some of those 
companies to the Republican campaign fund. The committee 
was pressed to ascertain whether the contributions were vol- 
untary or were asked for; and in the latter event, by whom. 
There is no doubt that President Roosrevett must earnestly 





















wish to see the whole truth about campaign contributions 
elicited, inasmuch as he indignantly repelled the charge made 
by his opponent, Judge Aron B. Parkerr, that corporations 
were being levied upon for large sums by the Republican 
National Committee. 


As we go to press, it is impossible to say what the situation 
really is in Russia, because, although telegraphic communica- 
tion with St. Petersburg, which was interrupted for a week 
by the strike of telegraphers and postal agents, has been to 
some extent reestablished, the Russian capital has itself been 
almost isolated from the rest of the empire, owing to the fact 
that the wires have been cut on nearly every telegraph and 
telephone line. Such news, therefore, as has reached us from 
points outside of St. Petersburg has come by circuitous chan- 
nels, and is fragmentary and unverifiable. All we can dimly 
perceive is that Russia is on the verge of anarchy, and that 
Count Witte, upon whom the Czar has relied to carry out his 
good intentions, is tottering under the simultaneous assaults 
of implacable reactionists, on the one hand, and of the defiant 
Social Democrats on the other. Rumors are rife of his resigna- 
tion and of his replacement by a dictator, the names now 
mentioned for that post being those of General Count ALExIs 
IaNatierF and of Lieutenant-General MistcHENKO, one of the 
heroes of the late war, who is on his way from Manchuria. 
By the arrest on Saturday, December 9, of Mr. Krusta.err, 
head of the executive committee of the Workmen’s Council, 
and of three of his colleagues, the government seems to have 
thrown down the gauntlet to the labor organizations, and it 
would not be surprising if the general strike which had been 
postponed to a later date should be precipitated. 


Whether the government can now recur to a policy of re- 
pression, which, logically, would involve the dismissal of 
Count Witte and the adjournment of all reforms, depends, 
of course, on the trustworthiness of the coercive instruments 
at its disposal. The Cossacks, no doubt, may be relied upon, 
but what could they do against artillery? Outside of the 
Imperial Guards, stationed at or near Tsarskoe Selo, some of 
whom are themselves soured and restless because Nicuotas IT. 
has hitherto refused to let them try to put down the revolution 
by violence, there is scarcely any part of the troops in Eu- 
ropean Russia that is not guilty or suspected of disloyalty. 
Up to Dezember 9, when the above-mentioned arrest of Mr. 
KRUSTALEFF indicated a change of programme, Count WITTE 
was reported not to have yet lost heart, but to be still doing 
all that a brave and wise man could do to effect a peaceful 
transition from absolutism to constitutional monarchy, while 
his imperial master, up to that time unshaken in his generous 
purpose, had consented to revoke the proclamation of martial 
law in Poland, and to the election of members for the forth- 
coming national assembly by a system of indirect universal 
suifrage, under which all adult male Russians, including the 
peasantry as well as the proletariat, might vote for inter- 
mediate eleetors, who, in turn, should choose the delegates. 
This seemed to be the most practicable solution of the electoral 
problem, beeause the mujiks, or peasants, have never been 
accustomed to act as individuals in political or economical 
matters. As we go to press, however, we hear that, even if 
the Council of Ministers should recommend this economical 
project, the Council of the Empire, which, next to the Czar 
himself, is still supreme, would decline to sanction it. 


It is now evident that if the Zemstvoists, who for the most 
part represent the land-owning class and who profess more 
or less liberal opinions, had recognized the imminence of 
catastrophe, and had given Count Witte cordial support, they 
might have enabled him to bring about a restoration of order 
and the gradual introduction of representative institutions. 
They had no time to waste, however, for it should have been 
foreseen that disaffection in the bulk of the army might at 
any moment take the shape of widespread and organized 
revolt. There was also reason to apprehend that the tendency 
to political disintegration might at any hour be aggravated 
by financial collapse. During the week ending December 2, 
tussian four-per-cents. dropped in St. Petersburg to 79-78, 
or more than ten points below the lowest points reached during 
the late war. In the following week they fell to 74, but subse- 
quently recovered three points in response to artificial support 
given in Paris. It is further to be noted that during the 
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week ending December 9 there was a tremendous run on the 
St. Petersburg savings-banks, and that in obedience to an 
order of the revolutionary leaders small holders of paper 
currency flocked to the state banks in order to exchange it 
for specie. It is computed that the gold reserve of the banks 
was thus depleted to the extent of nearly fifty million dollars. 
A little later the Czar approved of what is tantamount to a 
forced loan by authorizing the State Bank to discount $50,- 
600,000 of exchequer bills. On the other hand, it is announced 
that the St. Petersburg representative of the Berlin banking- 
louse of MENDELSSOHN & Co. has agreed to renew the treasury 
notes due in February, and thus to a certain extent relieve 
the strain upon the Russian treasury, which is cut off from 
one resource, a new issue of paper rubles, owing to the fact 
that the Social Democrats, who control the revolutionary 
movement, have arranged to boycott the paper currency. If 
one forced loan is followed by another, it is manifest that the 
gold reserve would be seriously depleted, and that the credit 
of the Russian government in western Europe would suffer 
correspondingly. Well-informed persons allege that Russia 
has on deposit in foreign banks enough to pay the coupons 
en. its bonds for a year and a third. But what if financial 
straits at home should compel the Czar’s government to draw 
on those deposits ? 


Epwarp ATKINSON, economist, free-trader, antiimperialist, 
cotton manufacturer, and dealer in facts and figures, died 
in Boston on December 11. He was seventy-eight years old. 
The country will miss Mr. ATKINSON a good deal. He had 
opinions which he held with vigor and tenacity. They ex- 
tended over a wide range of subjects, and he was always 
prepared te back any of them with statistics which, if they 
did not always carry conviction, were usually effective at least 
in creating embarrassment. Millions of readers read the 
newspapers. Only a handful can read census reports, depart- 
ment documents, and other like literature with intelligence 
enough to dispute their conclusions or base opinions on them. 
Mr. ATKINSON was a voice crying in the wilderness of figures, 
out of which too few voices come. He made himself heard, 
too. He promoted discussion, and sometimes even compelled 
deliberation. A contemporary calls him an old-fashioned man. 
Every generation needs a few old-fashioned men who can 
medsure new ideas by old standards. Mr. ATKINSON was 
constantly doing that. He insisted not only that men should 
think, but that they should calculate and compare. The 
average man hates to do either, and is naturally impatient 
of any one who ealls upon him to establish and verify his 
facts before he reasons from them. He may not mourn for 
Epwarp ATKINSON, but he ought to. 


The verdict of the court martial in the case of Midship- 
man MERRIWETHER was that he be reprimanded by the Sec- 
eretary of the Navy and confined to the grounds of the 
Academy for a year. He was acquitted of the charge of 
manslaughter. To our mind the verdict is well adjusted 
to the offence. Brancn’s death was) MERRIWETHER’S great 
misfortune. Morally it was an accident. 


These opinions, disclosed by a railroad man in 1883 in 
testimony before the United States Senate Committee on 
Nducation and Labor, are thought by the Springfield Re- 
publican to have an interesting bearing on the present effort 
for railroad-rates legislation: 


Corporate propeyty is clothed with public rights and with public 
duties, and those rights are paramount to the rights of the stock- 
holders; that is, you are to perform your public obligations to the 
business you are created to perform. When that is done, I judge 
of it as I would any private property, because I have faith in the 
government, and faith in the republican institutions under which 
we live. If there were a clamor that the Western Union was 
charging unreasonable rates, it would be perfectly fair for the gov- 
ernment to inquire into it, and, if they found them unreasonable, to 
control them. 


So spoke Jay Goutp. 





Secretary Tart, whose frame, however ample, has no space 
to spare for unnecessary animosities, has used two recent 
chances to record a modification of his views about Chief- 
Engineer Watiace. In his canal speech at St. Louis he said 
in effect that if he had blamed Mr. Wattace more harshly 
than was right for leaving the canal service, he deeply re- 



























































































gretted it. Mr. Wattace seemed to have done himself an 
injustice, he thought, by his failure to disclose, when he 
resigned, that he had other and important reasons for giving 
up his work at Panama besides the mere fact that he had 
had a better pecuniary offer. In his report, also, the Secretary 
speaks handsomely of Mr. Watuacr’s abilities and character, 
and of the value of the information that, since his retire- 
ment, he has given to the Board of Consulting Engineers. 
We should be glad to add that the President had modified 
his views of the turpitude of Mr. Henry M. Wuirney, but 
as to that there is as yet nothing to tell. 

M. Marcet Prevost declares in Figaro that there is a book 
crisis in France. The late Grorges CHARPENTIER, the pub- 
lisher, invented the three-and-a-half-frane, yellow, paper- 
covered book, wherein a great deal of reading—100,000 words 
or so—was furnished at a moderate price. That form of book 
was exceedingly successful as long as there remained a suf- 
ficient number of persons who could put remunerative reading 
between its yellow covers. But after Daupet, MAupassanv, 
and Zoua died, trouble began. Any writer who could raise 
500 franes could have his bock published in the three-and-a- 
half-frane form. Consequently a great many worthless books 
were published in that form, and the cheap book, no longer 
popularized by Zoua and other writers with a public, lost its 
vogue. Readers said it was no longer worth what it cost, and 
they bought magazines instead of books. Now the book- 
shop windows are still full of the three-and-a-half-frane books, 
but buyers don’t buy them. The reason why new good writers 
do not take the places of those who are gone is that the stage 
gets them. M. Prevost says the likely new writers are all 
writing plays instead of stories. So book-publishing is in a 
bad way in France, and awaits a new departure. In Paris, 
as in New York and Indianapolis, it is hard work to publish 
new books to the satisfaction of the public without the co- 
operation of writers who can write them. 


The comment of the Springfield Republican’s Boston cor- 
respondent (old style) on the President’s suggestion of Fed- 
eral supervision of life-insurance is that “it would take 
Congress and the congeries of GarrieLD, Moopy, Bonaparte, 
et al., four years to do what the single State of New York 
has done in four months.” It is a fact that once a State 
gets well under way it can sometimes make good speed; and 
though a State Legislature is hard to start, Congress is harder. 
Much of the President’s eagerness to have the Federal govern- 
ment tackle every job that needs doing is the result of the 
neglect of State governments to do their duty. Some of the 
States have waked up mightily of late. Mr. Sansorn in- 
stances Missouri, Minnesota, and Wisconsin, not to mention 
New York, Massachusetts, Connecticut, and Kansas. If 
President RoosrvELt’s strong leaning towards centralization 
of power wakes up the States’ Rights sentiment, as it probably 
will, good may come of it in the stimulation of State gov- 
ernments to the better performance of the duties intrusted 
to them. Unless that particular good does come, and come 
with power, the States will see a good many things done for 
them which even now they might do for themselves. 


Boston is excessively scandalized by Secretary Bonaparte’s 
proposal to give the old frigate Constitution a warrior’s death 
by using her as a target for ships of the North Atlantic 
squadron. Boston wants her rebuilt. The Secretary says 
she has been rebuilt already to such an extent that there is 
very little of the old ship left in the existing hull. What 
there is left might be taken out, he thinks, and put into a 
modern ship that would be good for something, but he depre- 
cates spending money to make over a worn-out obsolete hull. 
The Secretary’s views have been worse denounced than they 
deserved. The best thing that is left of the Constitution 
is Dr. Hotmes’s poem. Whatever happens to the old ship, 
the poem will be preserved. The deck once red with heroes’ 
blood has probably been replaced in the frigate by a new one, 
but the deck in the poem is the same old deck. And the 
tattered ensign is the same old ensign, and the shattered hulk 
the original hulk. All the original materials of the frigate 
which are preserved in the poem are safe, for the poem is 
as good as new, and has never needed a dollar’s worth of re- 
pairs since it left the stocks. Keep the poem, anyhow. It is 
a Boston poem. Mr. Bonaparte only follows out its recom- 
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mendations when he suggests sinking the memorable old ship 
with the honors of war. 


When it comes to hanging, Vermont’s maxim is, “ Ladies 


first!” Murder is done from time to time in that State as 
elsewhere, and the murderers are sometimes convicted, but 
well-informed newspapers have it that the first person to suffer 
the death penalty in Vermont in twenty years was Mary 
Rogers, who was hanged on December 8. Vermont should 
either hang more regularly or not at all. 


Whether the newspapers reflect the public mind or the 
public mind reflects the newspapers is matter for discussion. 
The latter, probably; but at any rate they dwell on the same 
subjects at the same time. They are a good deal concerned, 
at this writing, with the case of a captain of industry whose 
wife is getting a divorce, and who is credited with the inten- 
tion of marrying an attractive young actress as soon as a 
Nevada court dissolves the tie that now restrains him. As 
president of the greatest industrial corporation in the country 
he fills a very conspicuous place and fills it ably, but his 
domestic complications are so little to the taste of so many 
people that it has seemed possible that he would have to give 
up either his marital intentions or his job. The argument 
is that his purposes are not respectable, and that it won’t do 
to have the head of a world-famous corporation, with thou- 
sands of stockholders, tens of thousands of employees, and an 
imposing board of directors, pursuing publicly a course of 
action that is contrary to public morals. 


The general principles that concern divorces and remar- 
riages are easily disclosed, but the opinion of observers in 
these cases is much affected by what they know or think they 
know of the special circumstances of each case. The in- 
terests of society are believed to demand that marriage shall 
be a binding and permanent condition. That interest is pro- 
moted by everything that makes every married man feel that 
the wife he has got is, while she lasts, the only one he can 
have, and that stimulates him to make the long-suffering best 
of her and she of him. It is injured by every case that per- 
suades restless spouses that they can swap partners at will. 
The case now under observation is of the latter sort. About 
its private merits or circumstances or extenuations we know 
nothing, but it is obvious enough that if Mrs. Corry gets a 
Nevada divorce and a satisfactory settlement, and Mr. Corry 
then marries the attractive young actress, something will have 
been done to diffuse the idea that marriage is not a perma- 
nent fixture, but an arrangement that may be terminated at 
convenience. 


What no-account, characterless people do in these concerns 
does not matter so much, because their example carries little 
weight. What people of conspicuous position, influence, and 
ability do matters very much, because their example is very 
far-reaching. Great place carries great obligations. The 
head of a great corporation is in a high degree a representative 
of organized and civilized society, and accountable to those 
who chose him for even the conduct. of what he may consider 
his private life. His character and reputation are vital parts 
of him, and anything that affects them affects his value. It 
is fair enough that a high standard of conduct, public and 
private, should be expected of him. 


The Interstate Commerce Commissioners have prepared a 
rate-making bill which they hope to see embodied in a law 
during the present session of the Fifty-ninth Congress. It 
is as yet uncertain whether all the details of this bill have 
Mr. Roosevett’s approval, but there is no doubt about his 
sanction of the general principles involved. The bill framed 
by Representatives Escu and TowNsenp agrees with it sub- 
stantially, though not in a, few minor particulars. We note 
with interest that President Rospert Maruer, of the Rock 
Island system, who has gone to Washington for the purpose 
of taking part, as a champion of railway interests, in the con- 
test that is about to be waged over the rate-making question, 
has stated what he deems insuperable objections to some pro- 
visions of the measure formulated by the commission and 
practically reproduced in the Escu-Townsenp bill. He as- 
serts that the bill is unconstitutional and fails to give the 
railroads a “square deal,” 




























































Some Interesting Features of the 
President’s Message 


In consequence of its extraordinary length, it is not easy to 
present with desirable brevity even an outline of the earnest 
recommendations and distinct expressions of Executive opinion 
made in Mr. Roosevewr’s fifth annual message with reference to 
our home politics. Yet such condensation, however difficult, must 
be made. After the utterance of certain truisms and homilies, 
with which precedent prescribes that State papers of this kind 
should begin, the President addresses himself with energy and zeal 
to his primary and paramount purpose, which is to enforce upon 
Congress the necessity of placing great corporations engaged in 
interstate business under Federal control. In his judgment, the 
first thing to do is to deal with the common carriers that trans- 
port commodities between the States. He renews with emphasis 
the assertion made in his last annual message that the most im- 
mediate and pressing need is the enactment into law of some mode 
of assuring to agents of the Federal government such power of 
supervising and regulating the rates charged by the railroads of 
the country employed in interstate traflie as shall summarily and 
effectively prevent the imposition of unjust and unreasonable rates 
and the concession of rebates in every shape and form. Whether 
given to the existing or to a reorganized Interstate Commerce 
Commission, such power, Mr. Roosrveit holds, should be made 
unequivocally administrative. He does not explain how the ex- 
clusively administrative power demanded could be exercised with- 
out trenching on judicial and legislative functions. He does not 
consider it, indeed, his province to define the terms of the law 
which should be enacted, but he calls the attention of Congress 
to certain conditions with which he deems it requisite that the 
law should deal. In his opinion, the most important provision of 
the legislation advocated is the conferring upon some competent 
administrative body the power to decide, upon a case being brought 
before it, whether a given rate prescribed by a railroad is reason- 
able and just; and if such rate be found unreasonable and un- 
just, then, after full investigation of the complaint, to prescribe 
the limit of the rate beyond which it shall not be lawful to go—a 
maximum reasonable rate, in other words—the decision to become 
effective within a reasonable time, and to obtain thenceforward, 
subject, of course, to review by the courts. Mr. ROOSEVELT re- 
gards this power to establish a maximum rate as being essential 
to any scheme of real reform in the matter of railway-rate regula- 
tion. Pointing out that it sometimes happens at present, not that 
a rate is too high, but that too low a rate is given to a favored 
shipper, the President suggests that if, in such a case, the com- 
mission should have the right to fix such already established mini- 
mum rate as the maximum, it would need only one or two such 
decisions by the commission to cure railroad companies of the 
practice of giving improper minimum rates. Congress is further 
urged to place all private car lines, industrial roads, refrigerator 
charges, and elevator allowances under the supervision of the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission. Moreover, Mr. RooseveLtT thinks 
that publicity of the accounts of common carriers should be en- 
forced: such carriers should be prohibited from keeping any books 
or memoranda other than those reported according to law, and 
open at all times to the inspection of the government. He also 
deems it greatly to be desired that some way may be found by 
which an agreement as to transportation aithin a State, an agree- 
ment intended to operate as a fraud upon the Federal interstate- 
commerce laws, could be brought within the jurisdiction of the 
Federal authorities. At present large shipments of interstate 
traflic are secured by the offer of concessions on purely State busi- 
ness, Which, of course, amounts practically to a violation of the 
Interstate Commefce statutes. The President demands this legis- 
lation not only in the interest of the public, but in the interest 
of the honest railroad man and the honest shipper alike, for it is 
they who are chiefly jeoparded by the practices of their dishonest 
competitors. We are reminded—it is evident that Mr. RoosEVELT 
has in view the experience of ex-Secretary Morton—that, as things 
are now, we face such utter lack of supervision, such freedom from 
the restraints of law, that excellent men have been literally forced 
into doing what they deplored, because otherwise they would be 
left at the mercy of unscrupulous competitors. 

Next to railroad-rate making the interests of labor occupy the 
largest part of the President’s message. He invites the serious 
attention of Congress to the excessive hours of labor imposed in 
many cases on railroad employees in train service. Mr. ROooseE- 
vELT, for his part, is convinced that if there is any reason for 
limiting by law the hours of labor in any employment they apply 
with peculiar force to the employment of those on whose vigilance 
and alertness in the performance of their duties the safety of all 
who travel by rail depends. The passage of an employers’ lia- 
bility law for the District of Columbia and in our navy-yards is 
strongly recommended. Factory laws calculated to prevent all 
abuses in the employment of women and children in the District 
of Columbia are also called for. The regulation of labor within 
the several States is, of course, beyond the power of the Federal 
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government, but that government cannot only offer within Federal 
territory such object-lessons as we have mentioned, but it can also 
procure and distribute among the States much useful information. 

We find renewed this year the recommendation made in the last 
annual message for an investigation by the Department of Com- 
merce and Labor of the labor conditions prevailing throughout the 
country, special attention being paid to the conditions of child 
labor and to child-labor legislation in the several States. Congress 
is invited to remember that the children of to-day are those who 
to-morrow will shape the destiny of our land, and that we cannot 
afford to neglect them. A thorough inquiry by the Department of 
Commerce and Labor into the relation of women to industry is 
also advocated. Although over 5,000,000 American women are now 
engaged in gainful occupations, there is almost a complete dearth 
of data upon which to base any trustworthy conclusions as regards 
a subject no less important than it is vast and complicated. Un- 
questionably the introduction of women into industry on a large 
seale has wrought and is working change and disturbance in the 
nation’s domestic and social life. The change constitutes in reality 
one of the most momentous sociological phenomena of our times, 
and to learn how to deal with it we need ample data, gathered 
by exhaustive investigation conducted in a sane and scientific spirit. 

Repeated with an emphasis justified by recent events is the recom- 
mendation made a year ago that Congress should consider whether 
the Federal government has any power, or owes any duty with 
respect to domestic transactions in insurance of an interstate char- 
acter, That State supervision has proved inadequate is generally 
conceded. The burden upon insurance companies, and, conse- 
quently, upon their policy-holders, of the conflicting regulations 
of many States, is indisputable, and it is equally undeniable that 
but little effective check has been imposed by State laws upon able 
and unscrupulous men who have desired to exploit insurance funds 
in their own interests at the expense of the policy-holders. Mr. 
ROOSEVELT points out that Congress has already recognized that 
interstate insurance may be a proper subject for Federal legisla- 
tion, because in creating the Bureau of Corporations, it authorized 
that bureau to publish ana supply useful information concerning 
interstate corporations, including corporations engaged in insur- 
ance. Jt is obvious, as the President says, that if the compila- 
tion of statistics be the limit of the Federal power in this di- 
rection, that power is wholly ineffective to regulate this form of 
commercial intercourse between the States. Mr. RoosrveLtT, how- 
ever, is, of course, aware that, in the last resort, whatever Con- 
gress may do, it is for the United States Supreme Court to decide 
whether or not the sale of life-insurance policies issued in one 
State to purchasers in another is interstate commerce within the 
meaning of the statute. 

With regard to the army, no increase is recommended, except 
in the medical staff and the coast-artillery force. Appropriations 
are requested, however, sufficient to provide for manceuvres of the 
regular soldiers in mass, and for the exercise at least of a brigade, 
if not of a division, in marching, embarking, and disembarking. 
The substitution of brigade and division garrisons for company 
or regimental garrisons is advised. The application of a weeding- 
out process to the army is also urged, together with provision for 
the promotion of exceptionally meritorious men over the heads 
of their comrades. The President concurs with Secretary-of-the- 
Navy BoNnAPARTE in thinking that the navy need not in the im- 
mediate future be increased beyond the present number of units. 
What is clearly needed is to substitute efficient for inefficient units, 
as the latter become worn out or are recognized as useless. 

We are glad to see that the President warmly recommends some 
legislation that we have long and earnestly advocated. He enters 
heart and soul, for example, into the movement for publicity of 
‘ampaign contributions to which Mr. Perry BELMONT has devoted 
so much time and energy: Mr. Roosevert declares that the nation 
and the States should secure by law, under severe penalties, the 
full and verified publication in detail of all sums contributed to 
and expended by, not only candidates, but committees of any 
political party. He also holds with Mr. BELMonrt that all contri- 
butions by corporations to any political committee or for any 
political purpose should be forbidden by law; and that no corpora- 
tion should be pernfitted to use the money of stockholders or policy- 
holders in behalf of or against any legislation, save by the employ- 
ment of counsel for distinctly legal services. We note next that 
the President takes sides unequivocally with Senator BEVERIDGE 
in urging that Indian Territory and Oklahoma be admitted into 
the Union as a single State, and that New Mexico and Arizona be 
also admitted as one State without further delay. 

We shall comment hereafter on what the President has to 
say concerning the Monroe doctrine, the treaty with the Do- 
minican Republic, and our foreign relations generally. Mean- 
while we would not omit to express our satisfaction at the refer- 
ences in the message to our insular possessions. After advising 
that the duties now imposed by the Dinetey bill upon the products 
of the Philippines shall be forthwith entirely removed except the 
tariff on sugar and tobacco, and that this tariff be reduced to 25 
per cent. of the DINGLEY rates, Mr. RoosEvELT urges that the re- 
maining duties on tobacco and sugar be entirely abolished after 
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July 1, 1909, up to which date he thinks that the application of 
the coastwise laws of the United States to the trade between the 
Philippines and the United States should be suspended. As to 
Porto Rico, he advocates the immediate bestowal of American cit- 
izenship on all citizens of that island, and a provision that the 
expense of the Federal court of Porto Rico should be met from 
the Federal exchequer, instead of from the Porto-Rican treasury. 
Well aware, however, that the gravest problems which Porto Rico 
has to solve are industrial and commercial rather than judicial, 
he strongly recommends the immediate abolition of the ill-conceived 
and hastily enacted law narrowly limiting the holdings of land 
by American corporations in the island, thus almost entirely 
obstructing the fertilizing flow of capital. “ 





Important Events in England and France 


OuTSIDE of the tragic panorama daily unfolded in Russia, and 
the settlement of the dispute between the Christian powers and 
‘furkey with regard to the financial control of Macedonia, the most 
interesting news that has recently reached us from Europe is that 
of the supersession of the Unionist by a Liberal government in 
England and the final passage of the bill divorcing Church and 
state in France. Mr. BALFour’s resignation was no surprise, the 
split between the Chamberlainites and the Free-Traders in his 
cabinet being obviously irremediable. The only doubt had been 
as to whether the Unionist Premier would resign now or wait until 
after the New-year. As was expected, Sir HENRY CAMPBELL- 
BANNERMAN is the head of the new Liberal government, the com- 
position of which was announced on December 11. As three mem- 
bers of the Liberal-Imperialist League and devoted followers of 
Lord RosernerY—Sir Epwarp Grey, Mr. Hersert HENRY ASQUITH, 
and Mr. RicHarp Burpon HatpANE—have been .assigned, re- 
spectively, to the Foreign Office, the Chancellorship of the Ex- 
chequer, and the Secretaryship for War, there seems to be good 
ground for the inference promptly drawn by Lord Rosr- 
BERY that the new Premier must have pledged himself not to in- 
troduce a bill creating a separate Irish legislature. It will be 
remembered that of late Lord Rosrepery publicly declared that no 
government committed to such a programme would have his sup- 
port. As things are, he calls upon all Liberals to uphold the 
present government at the ballot-box, and expresses the hope that 
it will secure a large majority over the British Opposition and 
the Irish Nationalists combined. By including so many Liberal- 
Imperialists in his cabinet, Sir H. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN may 
succeed in spiking the guns of Mr. BALFour and Mr. JosSEPpH CHAM- 
BERLAIN, who have already delivered several volleys at his pre- 
sumed intention to concede home rule to Ireland. Just what posi- 
tion in the campaign will be taken by Mr. Joun E. RepMonp and 
his fellow Nationalists is yet unknown. Will they accept home 
rule in instalments, since they cannot get it in block? Their de- 
cision is awaited with some anxiety, because the Irish vote in 
many British constituencies is large, and has often turned the 
scale. The firm allegiance of the Radicals and Labor members to 
the new government should be assured by the appointment of Mr. 
Davip Lioyp-GreorcE to be president of the Board of Trade, and 
of Mr. Joun Burns, the well-known representative of union labor, 
to he president of the Local Government Board. There is some 
reason to believe that the Duke of Devonshire and other Unionist 
Free-Traders will cooperate with the Liberals in the general-election 
and in the subsequent Parliament. Not since 1886 has such deep 
interest in the outcome of an appeal to the ballot-box been felt 
in the United Kingdom. ; 

The bill abolishing the concordat between France and _ the 
Papacy, which was passed by the Senate on December 6, and imme- 
diately thereafter became a law, may have momentous political 
consequences when the French peasantry begin to feel—as they 
will not for some time to come—the burden of supporting the 
Catholic episcopate and clergy, which, eventually, will be trans- 
ferred from the state to their own shoulders. The bill, as modi- 
fied during its passage through the Chambers, provides that re- 
duced stipends shall be paid to the existing bishops and _ priests 
so long as they live, but that bishops newly consecrated, or priests 
newly ordained, will receive nothing from the state. The law, of 
course, will pinch the peasantry in proportion as the present clergy 
pass away. Meanwhile all church buildings and other church 
property which were in existence before 1801, and which constitute 
by far the greater part of the ecclesiastical assets, are declared to 
belong to the state, and can only be leased or bought by local 
associations, which must be authorized by the government, and 
subjected to the same incessant supervision and control at its hands 
which is applied to secular associations. It is a mistake, there- 
fore, to assume that what we shall witness in France under a 
new régime will be a free Church in a free state. The Church will 
be stripped of the support which for a century it has derived from 
the state, and will have to rely exclusively on voluntary contri- 
butions; but it will enjoy but little more freedom than it has 
hitherto possessed. 
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Personal and Pertinent 


THERE would have been less grumbling about the length of the 
President’s message if fewer people had wanted to read it. 


Flat life in Paris must be very different from what it is in New 
York if President LoUBET is so eager to give up the Elys¢e for it. 


With $25,000 worth of silver plate and eleven inches of ‘armor 
plate, the cruiser Pennsylvania is equipped to provide entertain- 
ment of several kinds. 


Two captains in the Commissary Department have been ordered 
to the cavalry and artillery school at Fort Riley, Kansas, for a 
course in cooking, in order that they may be sent among the 
troops to teach them to make bread, presumably “like captain 
used to make.” 


Witti1amM H. ELwiort, an Indiana civil-war veteran, has refused 
to accept an accumulated pension of $16,500 on the ground that 
he was never in a skirmish nor heard a shot fired. This is remark- 
able enough, but what is more so is the fact that it was with 
the greatest difficulty he convinced the Pension Office he was not 
joking. 

Pictorial advertising is progressing merrily in Japan. In one of 
Tokio’s leading newspapers appears a picture of a dairy-yard with 
a dozen or more cows looking apprehensively at one another. Be- 
low the picture is this line in large type: “The Squeeze-out Place 
of the Milk-dealer.” 


The most successful plagiarist known to history died in Cam- 
bridge on December 3. His name was JOHN BARTLETT, and as the 
author of Bartlett’s Familiar Quotations he fathered a book with- 
out which no library is complete. The dead writers may be his 
creditors, but the living ones are his debtors. 


Here is a question for the debating societies: Which, if either, 
is more hurtful to society, the man who induces his wife to get a 
divorce so that he can marry another woman, or the man who 
leaves his wife and takes up with the other woman without the 
formalities of divorce and remarriage? There is lots of debate 
in this question. 


The cable tragically announces that the island of Lanai, the 
smallest inhabited island of the Hawaiian group, is being laid 
bare by the ravages of wild goats and the blowing away of its 
vegetation and soil by high winds. When Governor CARTER visited 
the island he found that of the 400 Hawaiians who had settled 
there only two remained, and both were more than a hundred 
years old. Evidently they were too tough for the goats to eat. 


A new weapon which is about to be added to the equipment of 
the French army consists of a thirty-horse-power automobile com- 
pletely encased in armor and mounting a niachine-gun in a re- 
volving turret. A despatch from Paris says it goes “ galloping 
across’ broken country, leaping ditches like a hunting horse, firing 
its hidden battery at the rate of 600 rounds in sixty seconds, 
mowing down a battalion of infantry in two minutes, and wiping 
out a squadron of dragoons at a hundred-yard range.” What an 
improvement upon the one-man-at-a-time city machine. 


In the present eagerness to reform everybody and punish all 
the guilty, the reformers and punishers cannot be too careful that 
they do not themselves fall into unseemliness of behavior and do 
things worthy of discipline. A case in point is that of the Dr. 
Parks who recently demanded from his pulpit that a club of 
which he and Senator DeEPEW are members should dismiss Sen- 
ator Depew. Dr. PARKS, it seems, is quite unconscious that the 
proper place for a club member to call for discipline of another 
club member is the club itself, and not any pulpit, or other public 
place whatever. We guess Dr. DEPEW will outlast Dr. Parks as 
a club member, but Dr. PArKs has had a valuable experience of 
the possibility of doing a very improper thing without suspect- 
ing its enormity. 


The following are extracts from a circular which, with an ample 
space for signatures, was sent out broadcast from Boston: 


NOTICE FOR SUBSCRIPTION EXHIBITION. WORLD’S 
LADY CHAMPION. 

We, the undersigned, subscribe the following amounts to secure 
the exhibition in Boston of the 18-year-old young lady, who won 
the first prize and all the honors at the recent New York contest, 
known as the “ Beauty Contest.” 

Tickets will be allotted to subscribers on the basis of a svale 
of prices of $1, 50, and 25 cents each. . . . The Gov., Mayor, ete., 
College Pres’s ete. will be invited to welcome the young lady to 
our state and city. People may subscribe for their colleges, schools, 
churches, friends, ete. and the allotment will be made as re- 
quested... . 

At Boston YMCA Sat eve Dee 16 cor. Boylston-Berkely Sts 25 
50 $1. Order in advance. 


MACMONNIES’s “ Bacchante” please notice. 
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Buildings in the Moldavanka Quarter, which were Sacked by Residence of Revolutionists stormed by the Mob and every 
the Mob Inmate Killed 
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Revolutionary Demonstration before Odessa’s Town Hall Jews awaiting the Distribution of Free Bread 


THE REIGN OF TERROR IN ODESSA 


The issue of the Czar’s edict abolishing autocratic rule in Russia was followed by widespread riot and anarchy unparalleled 
in the history of the empire. The Czar’s ukase was made the excuse for an unrestrained exhibition of race hatred, the chief 
sufferers being the Jews. The disorder reached its climax at Odessa, where five thousand men, women, and children are esti- 
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mated to have been killed by the rioters, who pillaged the city under the quise of “ Loyalists.” In Odessas the troops offered 
little resistance to the meb, in some cases even giving them assistance. Similar atrocities occurred in Kishineff, Sebastopol, 
Kherson, Nicolaicff, and other places in the Black Sea region. Disorder was also rife in Poland; and in “inland the revolu- 
tionists succeeded in establishing an independent government, It is estimated that during the period of anarchy more than ten 
thousand Jews were killed and one hundred thousand injured in southern Russia 
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A Military Patrol on its Rounds through the Streets of Cronstadt. The wrecked Market in the Background 
















































The Werk of the Mutineers in Cronstadt, with Soldiers and Sailors on Guard after the Flames were subdued 


MUTINY OF THE RUSSIAN SAILORS AT CRONSTADT 


As an expression of their grievances the Russian sailors at Cronstadt mutinied and revenged themselves upon the town, firing 
upon the people and pillaging and burning many buildings. Troops were hurried to Cronstadt from Oranienbaum, and the dis- 
order was put down, but not until great damage had been inflicted. Martial law was then proclaimed 
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BY HIS EXCELLENCY: SIR CHENTUNG LIANG CHENG 


CHINESE MINISTER AT WASHINGTON 





ROM the earliest intercourse 

of the United States with 

China the relations between . 

the two countries have been 

of a friendly character. 
When the governments of Europe 
in the past century, singly or in 
combination, took aggressive action 
against China, the United States 
always refrained from acting with 
them or following their example. 
But especially since the days when 
your distinguished citizen, Anson 
Burlingame, after having repre- 
sented the government of the United 
States at the court of Peking, served 
so ably as the ambassador of the 
imperial Chinese government = in 
making a series of treaties with for- 
eign powers, and particularly the 
treaty of 1868 with your govern- 
ment, we have been drawn more 
closely together. 

The constant policy of your gov- 
ernment in regard to the affairs of 
the Far East has been one of con- 
spicuous magnanimity and justice. 
This was amply manifested in the 
settlement of the difficulties of 1900 
and throughout the negotiations 
with the powers in the following 
vear. I recall with unspeakable 
pleasure the conduct, at that time, 
of President McKinley, through 
whose wisdom and forbearance my 
country was saved much humilia- 
tion. The policy which he marked 
out was followed by his successor, 
President Roosevelt, whose fairness 
and high sense of justice have been 
always evinced toward us. But this 
may mean much or little to Amer- peers 








which the Chinese government has 
only fairly begun, of gridironing the 
empire with railroads. China proper, 
with Manchuria, is of about the size 
of the United States. You have 
about 250,000 miles of railroads in 
the country, and are constantly add- 
ing to this immense mileage. With 
five times the population of the 
United States and about the same 
extent of territory, the eighteen 
provinces of China and the three 
provinces of Manchuria have only 
1500 miles of railroads. Railroad- 
building has a great future in China. 

During the last years of the nine- 
teenth century the Chinese govern- 
ment gave out many concessions for 
the construction of railroads in the 
country. Such a concession was 
given to the Russians in Manchuria. 
to the Germans in Shantung, to the 
French in Kwangsi; to the Belgians 
was granted the valuable concession 
of building a trunk line from Peking 
to Hankau; and to the Americans 
was granted a similar concession to 
build a line from Canton to Hankau. 
3ut the days of concession-giving, 
I believe, are now gone by. Hence- 
forth the people of different prov- 
inces will build all the railroads they 
need themselves. There has crystal- 
lized during the past year a strong 
public sentiment throughout the 
length and breadth of the land that 
China should control her own rail- 
roads. It was in deference to 
this public sentiment that the 
Chinese government bought back 
from the Americans, on August 
29, 1905, the Canton-Hankau_ rail- 








icans. All depends upon the Amer- 
icans themselves. I can hardly say 
that the American people have made 
the most of their opportunities in 
China. 

There was a time when the United States occupied a much 
prouder position in the China trade than it does now. Ships 
ilving the American flag used to be seen at every treaty port. 
First went the American flag; then gradually followed one after 
another the old mercantile establishments that had for years 
upheld the American name in the Far East. 

There is a good reason for this seeming indifference on the part 
of the Americans to their great opportunities in the Orient. They 
have been so occupied at home that they have had no time for 
things abroad. The domestic market has been large enough to 
engross all their energy and attention. But the industrial ex- 
pansion of the country seems to have now reached the limit of 
home consumption. There can be no restriction of production, 
which would only mean industrial stagnation and retrogression. 
A foreign market must be found tor American goods. 

There is no doubt that China is just the market required. The 
\merican government at Jeast has spared no diplomatic effort to 
secure the establishment of the * open door” policy in China. The 
recognition of this policy by all nations concerned is a triumph 
of American diplomacy. It may now be regarded as an estab- 
lished principle of international law, applicable to Far-Eastern 
questions as the Monroe doctrine is to purely American questions. 

There is no doubt that China is beginning to wake up to the 
importance of commerce. The recent establishment of the Min- 
istry of Commerce at Peking shows conclusively that the imperial 
government is alive to the exigency of the situation. Hitherto 
only a narrow strip of the coastal region of the empire has been 
affected by foreign commerce. On account of the exactions and 
the heavy cost of transportation, the vast interior has remained 
practically a sealed book, but a new era is dawning for the com- 
mercial growth of China. All the commercial treaties recently 
concluded between China and the foreign powers provide for the 
abolition of the likin tax imposed by provincial authorities upon 
the passage of goods from the treaty ports on the coast to the in- 
terior, and which is a kind of consumption tax. With the abolition 
of this tax one of the greatest obstacles to the growth of the for- 
eign commerce of China will be removed. 

sut of far greater -interest to Americans is the great undertaking, 


. 


Sir Chentung Liang Cheng , eens 
Chinese Minister to the United States which the government of China, 
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way concession. The national con- 
trol of railroads is a_ problem 


as well as that of the United 
States, has to solve. 

Hand in hand with the building of railroads will be the devel- 
opment of the natural resources of the empire. It is well known 
that China is a country especially rich in coal. It has been found 
that iron is everywhere associated with coal. You can fully appre- 
ciate the important part which iron ard coal play in the indus- 
trial life and activity of America. Upon the same product of 
nature China may be expected to build the foundation of her future 
prosperity and greatness. Perhaps some of us will live to see a 
great many Pittsburgs rise from the banks of those streams whose 
waters swell the flood of the majestic Yang-tse or the destructive 
Hwangho. 

There is, however, one difference now engaging the serious at- 
tention of both the American and Chinese governments which I 
may be pardoned for bringing to your attention. The exclusion 
question and administration of the exclusion laws are matters 
which seem to have engaged very little the consideration of the 
American people, but they are matters of vital importance to the 
Chinese directly concerned. While I wish it to be understood that 
it is not my intention unduly to criticise the laws or the _ad- 
ministration of the laws, the mention of some facts may aid you 
in a proper consideration of this question, which has a direct con- 
nection with the improvement of our commercial relations. 

When the American commissioners went to Peking to negotiate 
the immigration treaty of 1880, in the first memorandum which 
they submitted to the Chinese plenipotentiaries in setting forth 
the object of their visit, they stated that the restriction they de- 
sired was “entirely of laborers.” An examination of their de- 
tailed negotiations, which were fully reported to their government, 
will show that they made no other demands. After receiving most 
sacred assurances that the restriction should be “reasonable and 
not absolute prohibition,” the Chinese government gave consent 
to the American government’s demands. This was considered at 
the time by the American commissioners, as their official reports 
show, as a concession from the Chinese government without any 
quid pro quo. The Chinese government had good reason to be- 
lieve that the question would be handled with due leniency, and that 
the American people would not take advantage of their good nature. 

(Continued on page 1827 of Advertising Section.) 























































































The Prince and Princess of Wales being received at Bombay by Lord and Lady Curzon. The figures, from Left to Right, are 
the Prince of Wales, Lord Curzon, the Princess of Wales, and Lady Curzon 
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The Prince and Princess witnessing the Ceremonies attending the Opening of the New Princes Street, Bombay 


THE INDIAN TOUR OF THE PRINCE AND PRINCESS OF WALES 


The photographs show scenes connected with the official visit of the Prince and Princess of Wales to India. Their Royal High- 
nesses were conveyed to India on the battle-ship “ Renown,” escorted by a squadron of cruisers. They arrived at Bombay, the 
western capital of India, on November 9, where they were received in great State by Lord and Lady Curzon. Their plan was 
to visit most of the important points in the Empire. The tour will be made in a specially constructed train, the cars of 
which are built, in the main, according to the American plan 

Photographs copyright, i905, by the Iliustrations Bureau 
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Dr. Seaman and his 





Crusade 


By Frank Marshall White 





N the October number of 

HARPER’S MAGAZINE, with 

the title “ A Soldier of No 

Battles,” are published the 

pathetic letters home of 
James Fanning, a youth who 
went out to fight in the civil 
war, and, after six months of suf- 
fering and privation in camp 
and on the march, died in a mil- 
itary hospital without ever hav- 
ing been within sound of a 
hostile gun—a fate met by thou- 
sands of brave men in every 
great army that ever went 
through a protracted campaign, 
with one exception, that of the 
Japanese, 

In the cause of just such men 
as James Fanning and of our 
own enlisted men, and to pre- 
vent the recurrence of such 
tragedies as that of the soldier 
of no battles, Surgeon - Major 
Louis Livingston Seaman, of the 
First Regiment of Volunteer 
Engineers in the war with 
Spain, has begun a crusade to 
bring about the reorganization 
of the medical department 
of the army of the United 
States. 

To this object Dr. Seaman has 
already devoted seven of the 
best years of his life. He has 
relinquished a lucrative practice 
in New York, has undergone 
months of hardship on the bat- 





their feet were too weak to carry 
their guns. The regiment had lost 
more than five tons in weight. 

This disaster was entirely due 
to the circumstance that inap- 
propriate food brought about 
disease in the ranks, and the 
medical officer was without au- 
thority to take the necessary 
steps to afford them relief. The 
food was, in army parlance, 
“salt horse,” “sow belly,” and 
beans—exactly the ration, as 
Dr. Seaman says, for men chop- 
ping wood in the forests of 
Maine in winter, and exactly the 
worst possible ration for men in 
the tropics. Intestinal troubles 
prevailed in the regiment soon 
after its arrival in Porto Rico, 
and there was no other food to 
be had. Feeding beans to men 
in their cendition, again to quote 
Dr. Seaman, was as sane a pro- 
ceeding as to use pepper in the 
treatment of inflamed eyes. He 
pleaded with the military au- 
thorities for a cargo of rice, by 
the use of which the epidemic 
might have been controlled and 
every life saved, and came near 
being court-martialled for insub- 
ordination as the result of his 
importunities. 

The First Engineers had not 
fared any worse than the rest of 
the army, however. The same 
conditions had prevailed at Camp 











tle-fields of the East, and has 
spent thousands of dollars of 
his own personal fortune, with 
no other end in view than the ; 
betterment of the condition of 
the soldier in the ranks. 

Nor is Dr. Seaman a sentimentalist. “If wars are inevita- 
ble.” he says, “and the slaughter of men must go on, then let 
men be killed legitimately on the field, fighting for the stake 
at issue—not destroyed by preventable diseases, as happened in 
the Spanish-American war—fourteen hundred for every one hun- 
dred that died in action. It is for the fourteen hundred poor 
devils who are sacrificed—never for the one hundred who fall 
gallantly fighting—that I am striving.” 

It was the boyhood ambition of Dr. Seaman, who was born 
within a few miles of West Point, to become a soldier; but his 
parents were Friends, and, in deference to their wishes, he adopted 
the profession of his grandfather, Dr. Valentine Seaman—who, by 
the way, introduced vaccination in New York more than a cen- 
tury ago. 

When, however, the war with Spain broke out, Dr. Seaman—like 
many another patriotic member of his profession throughout the 
country—gave up his practice and volunteered for service in the 
army, being appointed surgeon, with the rank of major, to the 
First Regiment of Volunteer Engineers, under the command of 
Colonel (now General) Griflin. 

There were three regiments of volunteer engineers formed at 
the beginning of the war, under a special act of Congress, one re- 
cruited from the East, one from the Middle States, and one from 
the West. The duties of the engineers were not only extra- 
hazardous, in that their occupation would take them in advance 
of the rest of the army for the construction of roads, the build- 
ing of bridges, ete., but a high standard of individual intelligence 
was essential to their work. 

As surgeon of the First Engineers, recruited from the East, 
Dr. Seaman and his assistants examined more than 5000 ap- 
plicants. representing all the States on the Atlantie coast from 
Maine to Georgia; and of this number he selected 1200 who were 
physically the fittest of the lot. There were alumni of Harvard, 
Yale, Princeton, Cornell, and many of the other leading Amer- 
ican colleges among them, and they composed a body of men pre- 
eminently qualified, physically, mentally, and morally, to with- 
stand the hardships. of war. 

The fate that overtook this regiment of picked men furnished 
their medical officer with the incentive for the crusade in which 
he is now engaged. 

The First Regiment of Volunteer Engineers was enlisted in 
May and June, 1898, and after a sojourn at the State camp at 
Peekskill lasting until August, was ordered to Porto Rico, where 
it remained for three months, without once having seen the enemy. 
Of the 1200 men landed on the island—in perfect physical condi- 
tion when they left home, who, Dr. Seaman declares, ought to have 
returned much the same as if they had been on a vacation out- 
ing in the Adirondacks—twelve died and 167 were brought back 
on cots, many invalided for life, and sixty-one were left in the 
hospitals of Porto Rico, while many of those able to stand on 
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Alger, in sight of Washington, 
and at Tampa, Chattanooga, and 
Montauk Point, and in Cuba. 
The net result of the wretchedly 
inappropriate commissariat was 
that, in a campaign involving 
250,000 men, and in which the actual hostilities lasted only six 
weeks, the mortality from bullets and wounds was 275, while 
that from disease reached the appalling total of 3681, or about 
fourteen to one. ‘The number of men whose constitutions were 
permanently broken down has not been ascertained, though sixty 
thousand pension claims have already been filed in Washington 
as one outcome of the war with Spain. 

The army thus decimated by disease had been recruited from 
the physical prime of American manhood; and, with the exception 
of those who fell on the Jine and the possible percentage that an 
insurance company would allow for accidental death, ought to have 
returned to their homes in perfect health, Dr. Seaman declares. 

The First Engineers were mustered out in January, 1899, and 
Dr. Seaman then joined the army in the Philippines. Here he 
found, he says, that practically the same conditions existed as 
in our camps in Cuba, Porto Rico, and the United States— 
“the men were dying from neglected sanitation and improper 
dietary, and the doctors were doing the fighting.” 

Retyrning to New York the following year, Dr. Seaman started 
for South Africa to study sanitary conditions in the Boer war. 
He had only got as far as Paris, however, when the Boxer up- 
rising occurred, and he went back to the East, spending the win- 
ter of 1900-1 with our army in Peking. Here the ration of the 
United States soldier proved admirably suited to climatic condi- 
tions, the temperature in China at times registering ten degrees be- 
low zero. 

When the war between Russia and Japan was declared, Dr. 
Seaman was early in the field in Manchuria. Like the rest of 
the world, he was astounded by the sucess of the Japanese, and 
set about to study the method by which it had been attained. He 
found that the real reason for Japan’s achievements lay in her 
masterly preparation for war, a preparation the like of which, 
he says, has never been paralleled. The most impressive of the 
many convincing lessons she has taught the other nations is that 
the normal condition of the soldier is health, and that those who 
die in war should die from wounds received on the firing-line and 
not from preventable disease in quarters. 

Japan made the medical department of her army of equal im- 
portance with that of the fighting branch, and ranked its officers 
accordingly. The prevailing endeavor, as soon as hostilities be- 
gan, was to prevent disease. The Japanese were the first to rec- 
ognize the true value of an army medical corps. Care of the sick 
and wounded consumed but a small part of their time. The solu- 
tion of the greater problem, preserving the health and fighting 
value of the army in the field by preventing disease, by careful 
supervision of the smallest details of “subsisting, clothing, and 
sheltering the units,” was their first and most important duty. 

Returning from Manchuria last September, Dr. Seaman read 
before the International Congress of Military Surgeons a paper 

(Continued on page 1876.) 
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OOTBALL as a 
sport at West Point 
dates back to 1890, 
and to those who 
have followed the 


By Ce ap tary 
HAROLD 


LL 1M V1 the results are most grat 
USA fying. By seeking ad- 
ea . versaries among those teams 


which were counted her su- 

periors, profiting by the les- 
sons learned on the field, taking hard knocks and thriving on them, 
West Point has fought her way from the obscurity to the lime- 
light of the football stage, and when the curtain was rung up 
for the opening of the season of 1905 she had, among others, the 
sealps of Yale and Annapolis dangling at her belt, and a score of 
seven victories and only two defeats to her credit. She had lost 
only to Harvard and Princeton. 

This year both Harvard and Yale defeated West Point, but by 
comparatively small scores, the former being 6 to 0 and the latter 
20 to 0. She lost to Carlisle by 6 to 5, and played a tie game, 
6 to 6, with the midshipmen. 

Did not the course of instruction at West Point include a great 


deal of physical exercise the Academy football team could never 


attain the success it does with the limited amount of time avail- 
able for practice. With the exception of Wednesday and Satur- 
day afternoons, when there are no drills, it has not been ‘possible 
in former years to have any satisfactory daily practice before 
November 1, when drills cease. This was due to the interval be- 
tween drill and supper-time being insufficient; this year, how- 
ever, a change in the time schedule, by which all academic duties 
cease at 3.30 p.M. and drills at 4.40, enables the team to have 
about an hour’s practice daily during October, which condition aids 
materially in the proper development of the team. In September, 
both daily drills and parades prevent any but the Saturday and 
Wednesday afternoon practice, which amounts to five hours a week 
at most. Games with outside colleges begin about October 1, so 
in that month the team gets only about six hours a week, though 
daily parades do not interfere. After November 1 daily practice 
can be had from 3.45 until dark. But what are twelve hours a 
week compared to the hours and hours devoted to this sport at 
most colleges! 

The cadet who plays football attends the same number of recita- 
tions, the same number of drills, inspections, and parades, as the 
cadet who does not, and no indulgences are shown him because he 
chooses to play football. It is indeed fortunate for the success of 
football at the Academy that a large part of the cadets’ daily train- 
ing is of a sort calculated to quicken the impulses and traits which 
are requisites for the football-player. Ability to grasp a situa- 
tion quickly and to deal with it without hesitation, capability to 
detect the weak point in an adversary’s line and to direct attack 
against that point, capacity instantly to see and to take advantage 
of a tactical error on the part of the enemy or to seize an un- 
expected opportunity and make the most of it, all these are im- 
portant factors in generalship, whether the game be war or football. 

At the beginning of the present season seventy-eight cadets were 
enrolled in the football squad, twelve of whom are from the first, 
or senior, class, thirteen from the second class, fourteen from the 
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third class, and _thirty- 
nine from the _ fourth 
class. These candidates 
were divided into four 
squads, A, B, C, and D, 
the two former being 
composed of the best 
men, and_ constituting 
the first team and the 
“scrubs.” From these 
two teams was selected 
the material for the 
match games, substitutes 
being taken largely from 
the scrubs. 

The members of C and 
D squads get but little 
glory and less’ fame 
while they are on those 
squads. For them the 
chances of a position on 
the Academy team, for 
two or three years at 
least, are few, and it re- 
quires stamina of the 
most admirable sort for 
a man to give up his 
leisure hours for two 
months and devote them 
entirely to hard prac- 
tice in an obscure corner 
of the field, with no au- 
dience save his none too 
complimentary coaches. 

For coaches, West 
Point depends entirely 
on her graduate players. 
They receive no salary as 
such, being anxious to 
do all in their power for 
the team. 

During her student days in football West Point turned to Yale 
for her instructors, and her game has, in consequence, been devel- 
oped much along Yale lines. How apt a pupil she has proven her- 
self is shown by a tie seore as far back as 1897 and again in 1902, 
while Yale went down to defeat before the Army team in 1904. 

* But,” you ask, “ when do the cadets train and where are their 
training-quarters?” 

Ge to the north sally-port of barracks at 9.30 any night during 
the football season and see the ambitious candidate and the veteran 
of many a hard-fought game starting off in the darkness on their 
evening run around the plain. Go there again at 6 the next morn- 
ing and see them jogging out for another mile before breakfast. 
Then you will appreciate what it costs to wear the “A” on the 
sweater, and to hear one’s name thrice appended to the corps yell 
after a well-directed tackle. In recent years, several electric are- 
lights have for a short time been strung under the trees near 
barracks, in order that the team might practise their signals after 














Gillespie, Captain and Right 
End of the Army Team 

















Torney, West Point's Fullback, who made the only Touchdown, going through the Navy Line 
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West Point’s Tandem Play, which repeatedly made Gains for the Army 


it has grown so dark that otherwise practice is out of the question. 
But as far as training in the ordinary sense of the word is con- 
cerned, it does not exist at West Point. Every cadet, whether he 
plays football or whether he does not, is always in training. His 
training-quarters are many; the gymnasium claims part of most 
every day, the riding-hall exercises do their part in hardening the 
muscles, and the daily drills under the open sky enter largely into 
keeping the cadet in a state of constant fitness. These require- 
ments and the regular hours, wholesome and regular meals, the total 
absence from the temptations which beset the students in colleges 
near large cities, all combine to minimize the necessity for active 
training. Smoking, in which cadets are now allowed to indulge 
during recreation hours in their rooms, is denied the football men 
during the season. 

No admission fee is charged to any game of any sort played at 
West Point, which, in itself, is ample proof of the existence there 
of sport in the truest sense of the word. On the day of a big foot- 
ball game West Point presents an animated appearance, extra boats 
and trains discharging thousands of visitors, who come only to wit- 
ness the game. It is possible to seat only 3800 people in the grand 
stands and smaller stands, yet over 6000 visitors applied for seats 
at both the Yale and Princeton games last season. 

The funds necessary to meet the expenses of football at the Mil- 
itary Academy are derived entirely from voluntary contributions to 
the Army Athletic Association from officers throughout the service, 


from the cadets themselves, and from friends of the Academy in 
civil life who are interested in the welfare of athletics at West 
Point. 

The only game in which the cadets participate where an admission 
fee is charged is the annual game with the midshipmen from An- 
napolis, and this is the only game not played at West Point—no 
absence from duties, which journeys to other institutions would 
entail, being authorized. At these games, one-third of the seats 
have gone to the Army and one-third to the Navy for free distribu- 
tion. The remaining third has been sold by the University of Penn- 
sylvania, and the net proceeds divided equally between the relief 
societies of the army and the navy. 

Since 1890 ten interacademy games have been played, and of the 
ten the Army has won six, scoring in all 148 points against the 
Navy’s 92. Football last year cost West Point $5721 88, almost 
$10,000 less than it cost Harvard, and over $21,000 less than it 
cost Yale, and yet West Point won from Yale and only lost to Har- 
vard by the small score of 4 to 0. 

This startling difference is due, partly, to there being no salaried 
individuals, save a trainer, connected with the team, its coaching 
or its management, and partly to there being no travelling expenses. 
Take, for instance, the item of the training table. The expense to 
the Army Athletic Association for maintaining the training table 
last year was $60, the amount paid for the entire season to an extra 
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Four of the West Point team which played a 


Christy, Right Guard, and Abraham, Centre 
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tie game with the midshipmen this year 
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The “ Hilda,” with her back broken, lying on the Rocks off St. Malo 





























The Bodies of the Victims of the Wreck lying in the Church Captain Gregory, of the “ Hilda,’ whose Body was recovered 
at St. Malo by the Torpedo-boat-destroyer “ Lancier” 


THE DISASTER TO THE BRITISH STEAMSHIP “HILDA,” IN 
WHICH NEARLY A HUNDRED LIVES WERE LOST 


The photographs show scenes and incidents connected with the recent disaster to the British steamer “ Hilda,’ which went 
to pieces on the rocks off St. Malo, on the coast of France. The “ Hilda” was thrown out of her course from Southampton 
by fog and rough weather when within three miles of her destination, and ran stern on upon one of the rocks of the Pierre 
des Portes, near the Jardin Lighthouse. She broke in two and foundered within a few moments. Of the 105 persons aboard, 
only one of the crew and five passengers were rescued. Six years ago, on the same rocks, the excursion steamer “ Stella” was 
wrecked, with a loss of 104 lives 

Photographs copyright, 1905, by the lilustrations Bureau 
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INTHE DESERT. 


| by Chauncey Hotchkiss 
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*¢-wr OOK there!” I exclaimed, reining in my miserable bronco. 
“What's up? Snake?” asked the ranchman, as he 
brought his pinto to a halt beside me. 
I pointed toward one of the clumps of cactus and 
dried grass dotting the arid land. A littie beyond and 
on a pateh of yellow sand lay the sun-bleached, disordered skele- 
ton of a man, the white skull grinning at the blazing sky. 
Through the centre of the frontal bone was a hole the size of 
a woman’s thumb. 

“ Apaches?” I asked, turning to my companion. 

“Not on yer life, Doc!” he said, after an interval of scrutiny. 
“That chap never got downed by hostiles. Ye see, he never was 
staked out: just plugged through the brain. Apaches don’t work 
that way.” 

“Then he was murdered!” I exclaimed. 

“Not murdered—cept in a fashion,” continued the ranchman 
as he swept the ground with his bloodshot eyes. “See yonder! 
There’s history, I reckon.” 

He swung from his pony and walked stiffly to the centre of the 
little opening. He had drawn my attention to a stake of shin- 
oak driven deep into the sand, and in its cleft end was a common 
playing-card, the two-spot of spades. Across its face was plain- 
ly discernible some bold handwriting done in lead-pencil. I read 
it aloud: 

DOMINICK MURILLO, 
Age and residence unknown, 
Died July 10 (we think), 1882. 
HE WAS A NERVY DUCK. 


“Just as I thought,” said my companion, as he climbed into 
the saddle. “* Murdered—in a way—he was. Doomed, somehow; 
perhaps dyin’ from thirst or sickness, an’ shot to put him out o’ 
misery. Ye see, Doe, the outfit with him couldn’t move him an’ 
couldn’t wait if they was short of water. It wouid have killed 
them all. Real murderers ain’t given to leavin’ headstones an’ 
eppytaffs like that.” 

We turned southward, and for a time went on in silence over 
the hopeless barren that lay crouched and baking under the fiery 
Mexican sun. On the top of a divide, a mile or more away, I saw 
our train of horses, the Major riding in advance. As I looked 
the riders gathered in a bunch and halted, but the incident had 
become too common to remark. Probably another horse had 
dropped exhausted and its load was being shifted. I was wild 
with thirst, yet thought with loathing of the hot and nauseous 
fluid in my bottle. 

“T would give a hundred dollars for a long drink of water,” 
I said, running my dry tongue over my drier lips. 

“ Never talk water nor think water, son, when ye can’t get it,” 
said the ranchman. “I’d give as much if the Major would let up 
on whiskey. Don’t the ass know it will kill him in this heat? 
Say! I’ve heard of some double-distilled idiots what died out here- 
away lookin’ for: the lost San Saba mines, but I never thought 
I’d be dotty enough to risk my life prospectin’ for coal. Coal!’ 
he continued, in a tone of deep disgust. “No railroad won’t want 
no coal in these diggin’s. Just let an ingin stand here a spell an’ 
she'll get up steam to bust! I’m sorry I started out on such a 
et if you ain’t! Do you know where we are—exactly?” 

NO. 

“No more do I. We have twisted an’ turned until I’m out 0’ 
reckonin’, but you'd better find out damned quick. Make the 
Major tell. Suppose somethin’ should happen?” 

I made no return. The Major had been strangely non-committal 
for the past few days. The golden dream of wealth from a coal- 


field (which the new railroad would want and the exact where- - 


abouts of which were known only to the Major) had faded like 
the noon mirages of rivers and woodlands that daily raised and 
blasted my hopes. Mentally, I echoed the derision of the ranch- 
man. I had been beguiled by the Major’s picture of a fortune; 
beguiled by his self-confidence, his appearance of strength, and 
had followed him and my investment recklessly. I was very 
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young, having but recently graduated, alone in the world, and 
the spirit of adventure had been strong. We were now some two 
hundred miles south and west of the Rio Grande River, and that 
was all I knew, but after Struther’s confession .of ignorance I 
determined to have a more definite idea of our whereabouts and 
prospects. 

A mounted Mexican detached himself from the halted train 
ahead and rode toward us. 

“Sefior Doctor! ‘The Major send quick! 
snaik an’ go daid! Vera bad!” 

I did not wait for more particulars, but spurred ahead. Not 
that I had the least personal interest in the boy. He was the 
Major’s body-servant; a black-haired, dark-eyed, handsome stripling 
of about eighteen, and ‘not a Mexican. 

The youth lay unconscious on the hot sand, his regular, sun- 
browned features turned up to the glaring sky. The Major was 
swearing at the Mexicans, who stood idly in a semicircle. 

“ Where was he struck?” I asked, dropping from my pony. A 
chorus of voices answered, “In the laig”; and the Major managed 
to explain that the boy, who had been walking to relieve his worn- 
out mount, had carelessly passed too close to a cactus thicket. 
A hidden rattler had struck him. The youth had screamed in 
terror, retained his senses long enough to point to a side-winder 
squirming from the scene, and had then collapsed from either 
pain or fright. 

I bent to feel the heart—and then almost cried out. The Major’s 
youthful servant was a girl! Had it not been for the surround- 
ing villainous faces I would have turned on the Major at once; 
but regard for something, I knew not what, compelled me to 
hold my tongue. 

“Is he dead?” asked the Major, lurching forward. I made no 
answer. Instead, I swore an inward oath, and kneeling, ripped 
off the canvas legging, something tearing my hand as I threw it 
aside. A single drop of blood stood out on the bared white calf, 
but there was no sign of a puncture from a second fang, nor the 
discoloration and quick swelling that should have been there. 
I was puzzled, but my puzzle turned abruptly to fright when I 
saw my own hand was bleeding from a long, deep scratch. A 
terrible thought unnerved me. In a cold sweat I snatched up the 
legging. Then the reaction of relief shook me as thoroughly as 
my fright. A long cactus thorn had pierced the legging, and still 
hung in the heavy mesh. 

“Look!” I shouted. “The boy has not been struck! 
only a thorn.” 

It was a strange incident, «nd I had thought more of my own 
safety than of aught else. And the Major did not show much 
emotion over the matter. He was like one beset by a great 
trouble himself, and hardened to bear the troubles of others. 

An hour later the train was again straggling out in its normal 
line. The girl had recovered, but was still pale from shock, and 
she rode, as usual, close to the Major, who swayed drowsily in 
his saddle. Once in a while I caught the flash of her big eyes as 
though in question. I answered with the blankest expression I 
could command. : 

We struck water at sunset; and after it was quite dark and 
we had rested I drew the Major from camp. The girl looked 
after us with a wistful, curious expression. When we were well 
out of ear-shot I said to him: “ Major, though it is true I started 
on this business without stipulating for a knowledge of your 
private affairs, you have kept to yourself what I, at least, should 
have known. A few hours ago I discovered your young servant 
to be a woman. I am not making this a question of morals, 
but, to say the least—” 

He interrupted me by dropping to a seat on a boulder, as 
though overcome by weakness. “ Well, young man,” he faltered, 
“you have been barking up the wrong tree. You are right; the 
boy is a girl, and the girl is my daughter.” . 

“Your daughter, sir! I was not aware—” 

“Of many things, probably,” he interrupted. “I might have 
told you, but feared you would object to having a woman along, 
and, moreover, it was her wish that no one should know, She 
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is motherless and—and homeless. I could not leave her behind, 
because ”—here he braced himself for an effort—* because, Doc- 
tor, to make a confession, I have not a free dollar in the world. 
I have embarked everything I own in the world in this outfit, 
and if I should slip up on the mine I am ruined. So, you see, 
I couldn’t leave her. As for dress, think of those villains yon- 
der, and she, a woman, among them. She was disguised for her 
own protection, and it was her own idea. Of course you will re- 
spect her wish.” 

“ Yes,” I replied, simply, and he added: 

“T was going to leave her at Chihuahua when we got there, 
but—but—” 

He stopped, his pendulous nether lip drooping weakly and his 
gaze going off into the empty distance. 

“And when will that be, sir?” 1 demanded. “I must know, 
and also wish to know where we are. Struthers says—” 

He turned on me almost fiercely. Rising to his feet he lifted 
his hands above his head and brought them down on my shoulders, 
pushing his broad face into mine. 1 thought he had gone crazy. 

“God help me! I don’t know—if you must have it,” he hissed 
in a strident whisper. “We ought to have been there by this, 
but we are lost—lost in this hell! I tell you, I don’t know where 
we are! The track chart is gone; and every paper connected with 
it, and I have been drifting—drifting, man, hoping to hit a land- 
mark! Now you have it all!” 

He almost shouted the last words, then tottering, he fell to the 
rock, and putting his hands over his face, sobbed like a child. 

do not know which staggered me the more—the confession 
or the lamentable weakness of the man on whom I had been de- 
pending. For a time I was completely bewildered and stared at 
him. Lost! I could not grasp it. In a state bordering on panic 
I went for Struthers, and we three talked until far into the night. 
The Major’s confession was complete-—complete in all save the 
sex of the “boy.” Even the water we had struck had been a 
flight of luck. The expedition was a failure, and now every life 
was in danger. Struthers insisted that our- misfortune should 
be kept to ourselves; 
the Mexicans would 
steal every animal 
and desert with all 
else they could lay 
hands on if they had 
an inkling of our des- 
peration. To make a 
quick retreat was im- 
perative; a retreat to 
the north as_ being 
the shortest line to 
the river; we might 
save ourselves if the 
animals and __pro- 
visions held out; as 
for water —we must 
take our chances. 

The prospect made 
my heart beat thick- 
ly. The picture of 
the lonely skeleton 
with its bullet - hole 
rose prophetically be- 
fore me. There was 
no sleep for me that 
night. We started 
in the morning, and 
it did not take me 
long to discover the 
terrible change which 
had come over the 
Major. His con- 
fession seemed to 
have removed a prop 
from him, and he 
had visibly failed. 
Throughout the day 
the girl remained un- 
changed. Towards 
sunset the Major fell 
from his horse, and 
was unable to re- 
mount without aid. 
He fell again soon 
after, and we pitched 
his little tent — the 
only one in the out- 
fit—on the edge of a 
dry gully and went 
into camp. In an 
hour he had sunk 
into a state of semi- 
coma, and after a 
brief examination of 
him I withdrew from 
the others, trying not 
to think. Struthers 
lounged up presently. 
He seemed engrossed 
in the cigarette he 
was rolling. 

“Well,” he said, 
“how long has he got?” 
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I bent to feel the heart—and then almost cried out. The Major’s youthful 
servant was a girl! 
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“Little enough time. He is practically dead now, but he may 
linger a day or two.” 

“A day or two! Anh-h!” He drawled out the exclamation, still 
working on his cigarette. ‘I suppose, Doc, ye might ease him— 
as it were. That is—I mean—ye see—ye must have somethin’ 
in that black case 0’ yours—” 

He paused awkwardly, but I gave him no help. I knew what 
was coming. I had thought of it, but, God knows, the thought 
had not appealed to me for one instant. [ made the ranchman 
no answer. 

“Oh, well!” he said, impatiently, turning on his heel; “ ye can 
take your choice. Only this: if we wait here another. whole day 
not one of us will ever reach the Rio Grande! Put that in yer 

ipe! I’m goin’ to sleep!” 

“Would you desert us?” I cried, as I saw his trend. 

“My son,” he answered, quietly, “I reckon ye will be willing 
enough to mosey along when the time comes! Ye may happen 
to remember the slats of Dominick Murillo! So-long!” He 
lounged away, and I remained where I sat, stunned. The silence 
made me drowsy and I drifted away. I was aroused by a hand 
on my shoulder, and found Struthers before me as I got to my 
feet. 

“We start in an hour, Doc,” said the ranchman, with an un- 
wonted harshness in his voice. 

* And the Major?” 

“J don’t know nothin’ about the Major; he’s your meat,” he 
returned, doggedly. “I know what you’re thinking about, but 
can’t you see, Doc, that I won’t kill six or eight men for one 
what’s dying now!” 

“Do you mean to tell me,” I cried, angered by his cool in- 
humanity, “that you will leave the Major to die alone in this 
waste?” 

“No, I don’t mean nothin’ of that kind,’ he answered, with an 
air of defiance. ‘‘ But seein’ you haven’t got the sand to make 
the thing sort o’ easylike, it has got to be fixed another way. We 
leave here in an hour, I tell ye. If the Major has passed in his 
chips then, well an’ 
good. If he is alive 
an’ can’t be moved 
we'll start just the 
same, an’—an’ I'll 
send back a Greaser 
with a gun. Ain’t 
that plain? Say! J 
got a wife and three 
kids an’ a_ ranch, 
while you’ve got no 
one but yourself. Now, 
there ye have it! If 
ye want to stay an’ 
nuss the man what 
deceived us an’ led us 
astray, an’ at the 
same time slide your- 
self from this hell 
into one that can’t be 
much worse, why, 
then, there needn’t be 
no gun-work!” 

“ But his dau—the 
boy?” I exclaimed. 

“Don’t ye fear. 
I’ve heard that rats 
desert a sinkin’ ship. 
Why should the boy 
eut up?” 

I had opened my 
mouth to tell him 
why, when the person 
in question seemed to 
rise from the ground 
at the edge of the 
gully. She motioned 
as though beckoning, 
and without answer- 
ing the ranchman I 
left him and followed 
her to the tent, into 
which she disappeared. 

The flaps were 
drawn wide and the 
sides raised for air. 
The girl was crouched 
at the feet of her 
father, and I saw by 
the light of a candle 
stuck in a little heap 
of sand that the man 
was about to solve 
our difficulty. I 
placed my hand on 
- » his heart, and even 
sted "Devs mf ibb as I held it there a 

vr } os _ mighty heave lifted 

the broad chest, a 

shudder ran along the 

heavy figure, and the 

Major had passed on. 

I felt like one waked 
from a nightmare, 
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There was no need of telling the girl. She made no outery 
nor even sobbed. As [ stepped out and turned to search the gloom 
for Struthers 1 caught a glimpse of her as she bent over the dead 
man and pressed her lips to his forehead. It was the only woman- 
ly thing I had known her to do—save to faint from fright. 
I saw the ranchman among the horses, and went over to him. 
He glanced at me inquiringly. 

* Dead,” I said. 

“Of himself?” 

“Not by me, at all events.” 

He dropped the peg he had drawn from the sand and his face 
lighted. 

“I’m sure glad it happened all proper an’ natural,” he said; 
“but say, Doc, if you got laid up like that wouldn’t ye thank 
me for a bullet? If ye wouldn’t you'd be selfish—an’ you'd get 
it anyway; so would any one of the outfit. I tell ye we're just 
desprit. The only feller what has a chance to reach the Rio 
Grande is the feller what keeps movin’ towards it. An’ we ain’t 
a-goin’ to waste much time in prayers over anybody! Come!” 

The only monument given to our unfortunate leader was the 
tent left standing by his shallow grave in the sand. [I thought 
we would never get beyond a sight of that canvas. It reappeared, 
like a lonely ghost, as we topped each swell, but at last it turned 
to a purple speck, and was finally swallowed up in the maw of the 
deadly waste. By that time suffering had killed sentiment. 

The girl went on without a whimper, a wonder of strength, en- 
durance, and hardness of heart, I thought. She had saddled her 
own horse and gone her own way, which was never very distant 
from the rest, but, so far as I knew, she never once looked back 
towards the grave of her father. Her secret. was still hers— 
and mine. I heard her speak to Struthers once, but he rebuffed 
her. 

Two days passed—days of horrible suffering, and we had struck 
water but once. No ene spoke without necessity. Horses had 
fallen and been left to die with packs unshifted. We were bor- 
dering on a state of panic. [ was crazed with thirst, and cher- 
ished the half-pint of ropy fluid in my bottle as though it was 
liquid gold. I was walking to relieve my worn-out horse, to 
lose which meant death, and had come upon a ridge of rock that 
jutted from the side of a swale. The poor beast stopped and 
whinnied piteously, and at that instant [ heard the sound of rush- 
ing water. <A cleft not two fingers wide lay at my feet, and out 
of the opening came the subdued roar of a fast-running stream. 
Such freaks are not uncommon in the desert. The land above is 
aflame, but under one’s feet may run a sluice of water and give 
no sign. I dropped to my knees and laid my ear to the crack, 
and then knew the water was far beyond my reach; it was from 
ten to fifty feet below. If I was crazed before, I was doubly so 
now; the suggestive sound made further endurance impossible. 
No morphine fiend ever reached for his dose with half the fervor 
that I reached for my water-bottle, desperately willing to sac- 
rifice the future for the present. In a frenzy I jerked out the 
cork, and with the action jerked the flask from my hand. I saw 
it whirl from me and strike the rock; the next moment I was 
looking at the splintered glass and the damp spot which showed 
where the trickle had almost instantly disappeared. I do not 
know that I made a sound, but I was presently aware that I was 
clutching a bottle and drinking great gulps of a warm, slimy 
fluid that tasted like nectar, and then I saw the girl was stand- 
ing beside me. I had probably been saved from immediate de- 
lirium, and waked to find that I had been cursedly selfish, for 
her bottle was now empty. I looked at her stupidly, and do not 
think I even thanked her. The beauty had gone from her face; 
her eyes were sunken, her cheeks thin, and her lips cracked. 

That night we struck water again, but we did not dare to 

stop for rest. We filled our bottles, tried to saturate ourselves, 
and pushed on. There was not a pack-horse left; the water- 
skins had to be abandoned, and each now carried his own pro- 
visions. Struthers figured that the river lay three days’ journey 
away. He had become the mainspring of the party, and always 
rode ahead; the Mexicans followed, and I brought up the rear. 

But now the Major’s daughter rode near me, as though she felt 
the necessity of companionship. She was smoking a cigarette, and 
its fire looked like a red star. For it was night, and for hours 
nothing save the plod, plod of our horses’ feet had broken the 
silence. 

“When will we reach the river?” she asked, abruptly. It was 
the first word she had ever volunteered. 

“God only knows,” I answered, starting from a half-sleep at 
the sound of her voice, and surprised at her knowledge of our 
destination. ‘ How came you to know we were going to the 
river?” 

“Tam not blind,” she answered. ‘“ Why has the route been 
changed 7" 

I saw no object to be gained by sparing her feelings. She 
would know sooner or later. “ Well, to be plain, the Major— 
your father—lost the track chart and led us astray,” I returned, 
bitterly. I saw her straighten in the saddle. 

“What? My father! When did he tell you he was my father?” 

“The night before he died.” 

“T am not greatly surprised,” she returned, coolly. “I had 
forgiven him for all the rest, I must forgive him for that, too, 
I suppose. But the Major, as you call him, was not my father. 
He was my uncle.” 

“The devil!” I ejaculated, waking up. 

“Something like that,” she put in, dispassionately, as she 
threw aside the remains of her cigarette; “though it is best 
to speak well of the dead.” 

*T meant ro disrespect to him,” T returned. “ And now, that 
we have gone so far, | wish—” 
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“Yes,” she interrupted; “you wish to tell me that you know 
I am a girl and not a boy. Well, 1 knew you were aware of it 
by the way you acted. And you have told no one! I appreciate 
your rare delicacy, and I tried to repay you. You were nearly 
crazy, Doctor, when I came upon you a while ago.” 

“And did—he—never tell you of the loss of the track chart 
and the change of plans?” I asked. 

* No,” was the quiet answer; “ but I knew his plans were bound 
to change when we reached the mines, if not before.” 

“May I ask what you mean?” 

“Well, I stole the papers. I presume the chart was among 
them, but [ didn’t know it.” 

There was neither guilt nor triumph in her tone. It sounded 
like a very naive statement of facts—a commonplace bit of in- 
formation. I drew rein in blank astonishment. 

“You stole his papers!” 

“No; the papers. They belonged to my brother, not to him.” 

“My God, madam, or miss, or whatever you may be!” I ex- 
claimed, a sudden hot anger swelling within me, “ you have killed 
the Major and—” 

“JT have not,” she interrupted, in her soft and even voice. 
“My uncle died from drink. You know that as well as I. I 
came with him because my brother was East on business about 
those very mines, and knew nothing of the plot against him. I 
discovered it and had to act quickly. I came to do just what 
I have done, and dressed as I did because it was convenient and 
—and safer. I am used to boys’ clothes on the ranch. That was 
nobody’s business. I did not think the Major would go on after 
missing the papers, but I could not tell him, could 1? He 
would have killed me.” 

“And your name?” I asked. 

“Elizabeth Darrell, of Darrell Ranch, Bexar County, Texas.” 
There was a touch of pride in the answer. 

* Well, Miss Darrell,” I said, “all the papers did not belong 
to your uncle. You have managed to pilfer mine as well.” 

“T am glad,’ she returned, with something like animation. 
““T have saved you from loss, if your papers were worth anything. 
My uncle would have robbed you if I had not. He has robbed you 
already.. But it is folly to discuss these things now. Hush! 
There are the others!” 

We had come so suddenly upon the advance party, where they 
had stopped to rest, that I knew Struthers had heard our voices, 
but he showed no interest in anything; he had dropped to the 
earth and was sitting with his chin resting on his clenched fists. 
I did not tell him what I had learned; it would have been 
useless. 

We did not stop for long. By morning we had advanced into 
a slightly different country, but there was always the old lack 
of water, and the heat was as great as ever. I could no longer 
speak aloud, and did not try, for my tongue clacked in my mouth 
like a dry bone. Though mentally active, 1 had become physically 
numb. The sun sprang up like a curse, and flayed us, but onward 
drove the iron ranchman, rarely even looking back to see if I 
was following. The girl might have been near me; I do not know. 
I had an indefinable fear that I should never reach the river, 
and this fear flamed out in agony at times. Sometimes the skele- 
ton I had seen rose up and grinned at me, but far worse than 
that was the devil of imagination which placed me in a veritable 
hell. I knew my mind was failing, and struggled against the 
weakness. I do not remember any of the details of that day; 
even the girl went out of my thoughts; I only know that I was 
beset by a subconscious horror of death in that wide vacancy. 
I have an indistinct recollection of the disappearance of the 
horizon, then of objects quite near me, then of the seeming fact 
that my horse had suddenly lost his head, and I gasped in aston- 
ishment. When I came to myself I was lying on my back on the 
ground with Struthers and two Mexicans standing over me. 

There was no one else. I tried to speak, but my tongue would 
not respond to my will; neither would my eyes close; the balls 
felt seared. I could not move, but my mind was clear, and [ 
knew that the end was at hand. 

“ He’s only just alive,” said the ranchman. “I thought I saw 
this comin’ yesterday. These tenderfoots can’t stand a heap! 
It’s hard on him, but we’ve been here about long enough! We 
can’t nove him!” 

His voice sounded as though miles away. 

“Him cayuse gone, sefior,” said the Mexican. I thought I un- 
derstood. My horse had evidently given out with me. 

“ Aye, an’ the lad will soon burn out!” The ranchman raised 
his voice and called me by name, but I could not answer, though 
I well knew what it meant to remain silent. ‘* He’s just breath- 
in’, an’ that’s all,” said Struthers, getting to his feet. ‘* Where’s 
the boy? We can’t wait beyond sunup.” 

“Boy gone! No see heem!” was the answer. 

“God! But we’re thinnin’ out fast!” said the ranchman, “ an’ 
we can’t search for the young ’un; he’d no business to stray. We 
mustn’t leave the Doc in this shape! Sabe?” He broke off his 
English and spoke rapidly in the Spanish jargon of the Mexican 
peon. The fellow only spread his hands and seemed to shrug his 
shoulders. I did not understand Spanish then, but I felt that I 
knew what he was saying. 

I do not think I cared; certainly my fear was not great enough 
to break the trance that held me. If I could have felt my tongue 
or even have winked I might have torn away from the grip of 
physical inanition, but in all save mind I was dead. The light 
broadened. There was no more talking. At last Struthers bent 
over me and said something, but his voice was not raised, and 
I could not hear him. Both the Mexicans crossed themselves, 
and the ranchman walked away, swung wearily on to his pony and 
rode over the divide. For a few minutes the Mexicans lingered. 
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rob me, but after 
some words they, too, 
mounted and followed 
Struthers. I was 
alone and helpless in 
the desert. 

Up rose the sun, 
and as it sent its 
beams across the level 
plain I felt its blast- 
ing heat. So, then, I 
was not paralyzed. 
The thought unsprung 
me like a _ snapped 
spring. I moved my 
hand and closed my 
eyes, but the dry 
lids were like rasps. 
I tried to sit up, but 
turned dizzy and fell 
on my side, and lay 
looking where the oth- 
ers had gone. 

I do not know how 
long I lay thus, but 
presently I saw a 
thing that sent the 
blood surging through 
my helpless body and 
made me almost 
scream. A Mexican 
was coming back over 
the divide. He was 
riding slowly, and I 
saw the sunlight 
strike from the pol- 
ished barrel of the 
revolver he held in 
his hand. Aye; it 
was coming at last— 
coming in the name of 
Charity! Through 
my mental panorama 
ran the vision of my 
sun-bleached skeleton 
lying on the sand. 
I closed my eyes and 
waited. Then came a 
shot, but I felt noth- 
ing, save that I was 
falling from some tre- 
mendous height. 

When I opened my 
eyes again their lids 
were wet, my mouth 
was wet, and my hair 
was’ reeking with 
moisture. The sun 
was going down. 
There was no menace 
of death in sight, but, 
instead, beside me sat 
the girl, her hand 
holding a dripping cloth. It was water, blessed water. Had I 
been dreaming? 

“Tt has been a narrow escape,” she said some time later when 
I was able to sit up. “The shot you heard was mine,” she con- 
tinued. “It looked to be your life or the Greaser’s. I thought 
yesterday you were dying, and I guess you were, so I rode ahead 
to tell the others. Two of them turned back with Mr. Struthers, 
but the rest went on. I started to go back, and had gone per- 
haps half a mile when my horse went down dead. I guess I was 
stunned a little, but I started to walk when I saw your horse 
going off. I caught him easily enough, and tried to turn him, 
but the poor beast whinnied so constantly, and stretching his nose 
out in the direction he had been going, that I thought perhaps he 
smelled water, and I let him have his way. And it was lucky for 
me—and for you. In less than three miles he came upon the 
water —a creek making into the Rio, probably. It comes out 
from under a ridge of rock, and the grass is thick on its banks. 
We will go there soon. 

“ I—I didn’t mean to, but I think perhaps I slept a little after 
I drank; I was pretty well used up. Then I filled the bottle I 
found in your holsters and started back. The horse would not 
come; he is there now, I suppose. When it got light enough for 
me to see I found the track and followed it back. I got here just 
in time. I saw the fellow riding up to you, and knew what he 
was about to do, and by that knew you must be alive. I was be- 
hind him and he did not see me. [ tried hard to scream when 
he lifted his arm, but I am awfully weak about some things— 
snakes, for instance—and my voice would not come, and so I just 
had to shoot at him.” 

I was greatly moved. “I must have fainted at that moment,” 
I said. “ Did you hit him?” 

“T don’t think so, but I frightened him terribly. He dropped 
from his horse and went down on his knees to me, and swore 
that Struthers had driven him into coming back and —and 
‘easing’ you, he called it. I told him I would ease you myself, 
and then gave him twenty seconds to get over the divide. I for- 
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the water, but they 





* ge “an are sure to strike it. 
anes After he went away 
I set to work on you 
That’s all! It was 
your pony that saved 
us, wasn’t it?” 

What a mixture of 
simplicity, nerve, and 
modesty! I caught 
at her hand and lift- 
ed it to my _ lips. 
“And you were the 
only one who would 
not desert me,” I said. 

* Well, I didn’t, did 
I?” she returned in 
the most matter-of- 
fact way as she pull- 
ed her hand from 
mine. And that was 
all I could get her to 
say. 

It seemed an_ in- 
terminable walk to 
the creek. We picked 
up the pony’s track 
early the next morn- 
ing, and when we ar- 
rived I could see no 
sign of Struthers or 
the rest having been 
there. The only thing 
alive was my _ horse, 
browsing to his 
heart’s content on the 
plentiful bunch-grass. 
For two days we rest- 
ed, and then took up 
our journey along the 
stream, never daring 
to go beyond a sight of 
it. After three days 
of alternately walking 
and riding, but with 
no more distress than 
that caused by short 
commons of food and 
the awful heat of the 
sun, we came upon 
the banks of the wide 
and shallow Rio 
Grande. We made a 
cattle - station that 
night, and our trou- 
bles were over. Two 
Drawn by George Gibbs weeks later we ar- 

rived at the Darrell 





polished barrel of the revolver he held ranch. 
his hand We had already 


grown to be chums, 

the girl and I, each 

holding, or assuming 
te hold, the easy familiarity of that friendship which the world 
is pleased to deceive itself by calling “ platonic,’ and which is 
chiefly in evidence through excessive and often brutal frankness 
and the complete exclusion of such topics as love and mar- 
riage. 

I grew restless as the time to part from the girl drew near, 
but when we arrived and found her brother absent, I lingered. 
And I lingered until my manhood protested, held by that at- 
traction which is without definition. I scouted at love, because, 
I now know, I did not think such a thing was possible to her. 
When she first came to me dressed as a woman I looked at her 
stupidly. I could not realize the change. I cannot say how she 
appeared, save to say that in my own eyes she was glorious, and 
I knew then the imbecility of Plato. I summoned up what 
strength of character [ possessed and resolved to go. 

We were sitting on the broad veranda one afternoon when the 
overseer handed her a bunch of papers, reports probably. In a 
sudden impulse, I asked him how far it was to the railroad. She 
gave me a swift look, and when the man had gone she said, 

“Why did you ask that question?” 

“Because I—I must get to work,” I returned, lamely. ‘“ I have 
lost most of my money and loads of time, and I have my way 
to make.” 

“Ts that the only reason?” 

She spoke very soberly. She had risen from her chair and was 
standing before me, with the setting sun lighting her face. 

“Even to you it is the only reason I can give,” I returned. 

“Do you mean the only one you dare give?” 

It might have been the flame from the red clouds that touched 
her face, but her cheeks showed a glorious color. 

“When you were alone and in need, I did not desert you, did 
T?” She spoke very low. I grasped at her hand—at both hands. 

“Do you know what you are saying?” I cried, my heart leap- 
ing wildly. She only nodded, but her hands remained in mine, 
and when the sun went down they were still there. 

And that is what the desert did for me. 

















































































































































Our Record 


San Juan, P. R., November 15, 1905. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir,—I am enclosing herewith a copy of El Boletin Mercantil, 
dated November 7, 1905. It contains an editorial on Mr. Tyler’s 
third article published in your columns about this little island, 
and thinking you might have some interest in the comment, an 
old reader of your paper sends the same to you. 

The article is thoroughly characteristic of Hl Boletin, and shows 
about the same quality of reasoning that this paper always gives 
its readers. You may doubt it, but the esteemed editor of this 
sheet is a full-grown man (in body). 

It is not my purpose to answer this article in your columns, for 
I have no desire to do more in this matter than bring the article 
to your notice; it is sufficient to say that all conservative, think- 
ing, disinterested people on the island have marvelled at the ex- 
tremely fair and impartial attitude of Mr. Tyler’s position, and 
we are still wondering how he found out so much truth in so 
short a space of time. His articles can only do the island of Porto 
Rico and the best interests of the citizens full justice, and some 
day when the truths that Mr. Tyler has voiced are fully under- 
stood, there can be no doubt but that the new conditions that 
will be brought about here will make these people entirely content 
with their lot. 

El Boletin proves by the enclosed editorial to be just the kind 
of paper Mr. Tyler said it was; I might add that after the pub- 
lication of the first two articles the San Juan anti-American 
press wanted to give Mr. Tyler a banquet—exultant as they were be- 
cause he seemed to them to be attacking Americanism on the 
island; when the truth about them was told they changed their 
minds, and El Boletin expresses the common opinion of them all. 

I am, sir, 
Lioyp Lyon. 


From the Boletin Mercantil de Puerto Rico 

Our commentaries on the third article of Mr. Charles W. Tyler 
in Harper’s WEEKLY have of necessity to be different from those 
which were made on the first two that appeared, for then we be- 
lieved we had before us a true character, one of those men who, 
unfortunately, are rare in the motier country, but who surely 
must exist. 

It has in a short time been necessary for us to change our 
opinion. 

The correspondent of the American review is not any exception 
to the cheap and ordinary people that redemptionism has made 
known to us and with whom we have been forced to associate; he 
is one of the many educators, one of the numerous redemptionists, 
a new and unknown tutor, aspiring, perhaps, to be made chief of 
some department, one more parasite. 

For seven years we have known the new methods and new men 
which have given very stupendous exhibitions of astounding anom- 
alies, many absurdities, frequent aberrations and incongruities; 
during this period we have witnessed veritable curiosities in the 
shape of functionaries, of legislators, of governors, of imported jour- 
nalists; we have heard much nonsense spoken in discussing our 
questions and problems; we have listened to idiotic folly about 
innovations and insensate reforms, the introduction of which has 
disturbed everything in the colony; we have witnessed the most 
painful. of sacrifices in which we always have figured as the vic- 
tims; we have suffered injustices, cruel deceptions, miseries, and 
ignominies; we have known every form of oppression which a 
colony can know. 

During a period of seven years we have attended a cinemato- 
graph exhibition long drawn out of all that is farcical, ridiculous, 
stupid, and grotesque in the mother country: before our eyes 
monstrosities have filed in gloomy procession, and hungry legions 
of people who have had to flee; there have confronted us ruined 
fields, desolation, misery, natives in a state of squalor, men with- 
out citizenship, and slaves with loud groanings. 

In view of all these things is it singular that we should have 
taken Mr. Tyler’s words seriously? 

Did he not see the squalor, the misery, the pinched and starved 
faces? 

Well, then, if he saw all this, if he was so near us that none 
of our words could be escaped, why should it be deemed strange 
that. he should feel a twinge of remorse for the great national 
injustice that had been committed, and should protest against the 
outrage of which the colony had been made the victim and call its 
authors by their proper names? 

Such a thing seemed natural and just. 

If we were mistaken, if the country also was deceived. if his 
indignation was believed to be real, he should not now laugh. 

We do not propose to analyze his third article. Why should we? 

He only repeats what has been stated by all hired pens, by all 
the enemies of Porto Rico. Porto Rico is not the land, it is not 
the island, it is the inhabitants of the island; and those who sing 
a hymn to the beauties of our mountains, to the ineffable blue 
of our skies, believing that all that pertains to us is bad and 
that it ought to disappear, that our civilization is inferior and 
our race likewise; those who say these things, those who covet 
our island are not our friends; they not only do not deserve our 
gratitude, but they do not even merit our tolerance. 

What is the use of arguing over the article in Harper’s WEEKLY? 

It is on a par with the words of all hired journalists. 

To dignify it with discussion would be a waste of valuable time 
far better employed on other matters. 

To disinter all the absurdities, falsities, outrages, and sordid- 
ness of expansionism; to present the functionaries of importation 
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in the aspect that we have known them, those who have forcibly 
endeavored to Americanize us, to say that there exists legislative 
and economic chaos in order to accuse us afterwards of being anti- 
American because we have said the same thing, only in a more 
cultured manner than that employed by the correspondent of 
HarPer’s WEEKLY, is the most surprising gideonism that the Amer- 
ican genius of exportation has produced. 

We thought to have found a friend, and we have been deceived. 
So much the worse for Mr. Tyler. 

By himself and against injustice he appears as an apostle, but 
after associating with the congregation he becomes au acolyte, 

The difference is very marked. 


SanTurco, SAN Juan, November 14, 1905. 
To the Editor of Harper's Weekly: 

Sir.—I have read attentively Mr. Tyler’s article “Our Record 
in Porto Rico,” and I would ask— 

1. If, while it cannot be denied that certain things done by Amer- 
icans here have provoked protest and dissatisfaction, it can be said 
that there exists in the island a unanimous or general anti-Amer- 
ican feeling, and that, apart from the men in the government’s 
employ and the American residents, the administration has not 
a friend. I doubt it. (I beg to state now that, not having been 
able as yet to get the entire English text of Mr. Tyler, I am obliged 
to use the Spanish version a San Juan anti-American paper gave 
of it.) There are American residents who feel no sympathy what- 
ever for the administration, and especially for the present one, 
and do not hide that either. Among the government’s employees 
were, and still are, men, and not a few, who in days past belonged 
to the Federal party, merged some three years ago into the Union- 
ist. Now, sir, the Federal party was always rather notorious for 
its anti-Americanism. To tell plainly the truth, anti-Americanism 
began in Porto Rico the day General Henry introduced Americans 
into the government’s offices and broke away from-a certain 
native politician and agitator. I am already more or less of an 
old-timer here, and general assertions concerning the island find 
very little favor with me. The “unanimous anti-American feel- 
ing” has, in my eyes, the same value as some Unionist sayings, 
—viz., that Mr. Winthrop’s official conduct has won for him 
the applause of the whole island—I have proved the contrary in 
the New York Sun—and that in the Federal, now Unionist, party 
are all the riches and brains of Porto Rico! Such assertions are 
simply what serious Porto-Ricans call “ Lirismos del alma latina,” 
—lyric effusions of the Latin soul. Needless to say that, in cer- 
tain circles here, they are magnificently grandiloquent with regard 
to that kind of soul and to Latin (7%) civilization. 

2. While agreeing with what Mr. Tyler has written of the 
anti-American press here and its doings, I deeply regret that his 
exposure of it is incomplete, and that he has left aside some details 
which will methinks prove highly interesting to the American 
public. One, for instance, would like to know how many times 
that press has denied the legality of the American dominion, 
established here by the Treaty of Paris, arguing that that do- 
minion was established without the Porto-Ricans’ consent, “ sin 
nuestro consentimiento ”! Really, risum teneatis, amici? 

How may times also it took evident pleasure in publishing 
news, no matter from where or from which they came: news at- 
tacking the good name of America and Americans, news cal- 
culated to destroy sympathy for American institutions, qualify- 
ing at the same time said institutions as incompatible with “ our, 
that is, Porto- Rican, education and race.” * And with what 
Machiavellical furor did it expose any blunder or fault committed 
by American officials or employees, never forgetting to call them 
“exoticos “—that is, foreigners! Mind ye, according to the anti- 
Americans of Porto Rico, Americans are foreigners in an Amer- 
ican possession! With evident bad faith it has exaggerated 
everything wrong done by the American civil administration. It 
had done already the same thing with regard to the military ad- 
ministration, as soon as the agitators and their friends lost the 
little power they had succeeded in saving from the Spanish ship- 
wreck. The greatest blunder ever committed in the American 
history of Porto Rico was when Generals Brooks and Henry took 
tliese men as their advisers: they did not know them! 

Need I add that that press did all it could to ridicule and dis- 
credit the Porto-Ricans who helped the government in its “ Amer- 
icanization ” of the island, calling them “ bad Porto-Ricans, trai- 
tors to their native country, Judases, ...” and other amenities, 
which can be a produce of the Latin soul as understood by it, but 
which, all the same, are not found in the vocabulary of gentle- 
men in any part of the world. 

I could say more of that press, of its way of speaking of the 
Panama affair, of its painting Porto Rico as a heap of ruins, of 
its sending (according to the Porto-Rican friend to whom I owe 
these data) to American papers news which only existed in its im- 
agination! Shall I speak of the joy with which it received the 
first part of Mr. Tyler’s article, soon to be followed by insults, 
when came what he had to say about it? Really, Mr. Editor, 
when one looks at some papers here, one feels inclined to say 
that some Porto-Ricans work hard to prove “the incompatibility 
of maintaining,” as a New York paper wrote, “ distant colonies of 
inferior or undeveloped peoples under the guidon of the republic.” 

T am, sir, 
A. H. LAMBERT, 
Pastor Calvary Methodist Episcopal Church. 
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MISS GRACE ELLISTON, IN “THE LION AND THE MOUSE” 
Miss Eiliston acts the part of “Shirley Rossmore” in Charles Klein’s play, “The Lion and the Mouse,” now being played 
at the Lyceum Theatre, “The Lion and the Mouse” is the story of a contest between romance and financial greed, “ John 
Ryder,” an unscrupulous capitalist with an absorbing desire for power, has brought about the ruin of a judge who has. ren- 

dered adverse decisions against certain corporations in which “ Ryder” is interested. Unaware of her identity, he invites 


“ Shirley,” the judge’s daughter, to live at his home in order to compile his biography. When it transpires that she is the 


author of a novel in which “ Ryder,” as one of the characters, is bitterly denounced, and that his son is in love with her, 
Ultimately, however, “ Ryder” is won over to the cause of the lovers 


the complications of the piece begin. 
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years’ study at the Conserva 
in the interpretation of sm 
portance. A position won ir 
things, rest upon the secure 


Americans, with a comparatively small exception, do not take 
seriously any form of art except that which finds its expression in 


literature. Yet, in spite of t 


is a long one—men of genius who were enabled to make themselves 


felt in any environment. T 
you give an enthusiastic and 
generous support. It is in 
the creative process that the 
conditions of your purely 
commercial theatres and the 
trend of your national life 
prove hampering. Hence, 
although you have your full 
quota of those rare artists 
who possess actual genius, 
you have but a few of those 
who possess merely great 
talent plus careful training. 

The very commercializa- 
tion of your theatres, how- 
ever, has its recommenda- 
tions. I have said that the 
Frenchman takes his theatre 
seriously. If he did not 
take it seriously he could 
not take it at all. While 
the artistic side of the the- 
atre has progressed rapidly 
in France, the commercial 
side of the theatre remains 
as it was a hundred years 
ago. The speculator, who is 
a nuisance in America, be- 
comes well-nigh unbearable 
in France. At most of the 
theatres it is impossible to 
secure seats in advance for 
any performance except by 
purchasing them through 
certain agents, who charge 
considerably more than the 
box-office prices. The official 
recognition and support of 
certain theatres, of course, 
entail a great deal of official 
regulation, and these regu- 
lations are generally far 
from conducive to the com- 
fort of the theatre-goer. I 
speak here from the stand- 
point of a theatre manager, 
as these problems have fre- 
quently come before me in 
the management of my own 
theatre in Paris. 

It should not be forgotten, 
in contrasting the French 
and American stage, that an 
important element of differ- 
ence is in the attitude of 
the two countries in regard 
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THE STAGE HERE AND ABROAD 
BY SARAH BERNHARDT 
HAT there is such a vital 


in France and in America, 
and that, as I believe, the 
advantage lies with France, 
is due to the fact that the theatre 
in my own land is an integral part of 
our national life. The Frenchman 


“the dramatic conflict.” The 


seriously. The “star” who comes be- 
fore the Parisian audience is not the 
creation of a night. He or she has 
spent a long and arduous apprentice- 
ship, generally beginning with several 
toire, and followed by many more years 
all parts, gradually increasing in im- 
1 such a manner must, in the nature of 
st foundation. 


his, your roll-call of really great actors 


o the really great artist, once created, 


to what is termed “immorality” in 
difference between the theatre plays. Now, the first necessity of a 
drama is conflict—what critics call 
next 
necessity is the representation of 
actual humanity in the characters. 
Those who decry the immorality of 
such plays as those to which I refer, 
takes his theatre, as he takes all art, and which form the bulk of my 
repertoire, would be the very first to 
acknowledge that the great overwhelm- 
ing conflict of every human being, 
from the cradle to the grave, is the 
conflict within himself of his good and 
his bad angels. A play which should contain characters all of 
whom were free from sin would undoubtedly possess a wonderful 
purity. But it certainly would not represent any phase of hu- 
man life as it exists, or ever has existed, since the days of the 
Garden of Eden: it could contain none of the elements of dramatic 
conflict, and 1 am quite sure that even those who ery loudest for 
purity of dramatic theme would find it intolerably dull. Any 
play which showed the ultimate triumph of vice over virtue would, 
of course, be immoral. But such a play would not need the con- 

















Photograph by Sarony 
Sarah Bernhardt as “ Adrienne Lecouvreur” 


Mme. Bernhardt is playing a brief engagement at the Lyric The- 
atre, New York, appearing in her familiar repertory 
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demnation of the people. 
It would die of itself, and 
during its short life could 
work no harm, as it would 
not ring sufficiently true to 
convince even the most un- 
sophisticated. 

France has given you the 
idea of your National The- 
atre, which, I am glad to 
observe, has aroused such 
favorable interest. In_ re- 
turn, I hope to see adopted 
in Paris the best features 
of your commercial — sys- 
tem, without the sacrifice 
of any artistic standard. 

I fully recognize that the 
theatre, as a problem, has 
two sides—the artistic and 
the commercial—and_ while 
the former should be main- 
tained as distinct from the 
latter, the relationship of 
one to the other, so far as 
success or failure is con- 
cerned, must be recog- 
nized. 

One of your makers of 
epigram once defined genius 
as “the art of taking in- 
finite pains.” I but partly 
agree with him. 

The genius must take in- 
finite pains, but it is a 
component of his genius 
which informs him of the 
necessity of following this 
course. 

In concluding, I must 
pay my tribute to a mas- 
ter artist who arose despite 
the commercial system of 
the Anglo-Saxon stage. I 
refer to the late Sir Henry 
Irving, not less America’s 
than England’s. When the 
news of his death reached 
me I knew not what to 
say. 
When a king dies one says, 
“The king is dead; long 
live‘ the king.” When the 
world loses such an artist 
as Irving, one can only say, 
“The king is dead.” 
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of representative works by | 
in a measure, to dispel that 


in various ways that he and his colleagues are not the ruthless 


iconoclasts they are common 
of the case would require t 


the interesting point, as set forth by M. D’Indy, is that he and 


M. Vincent D’Indy,—the leader of the 
school,—and his performances with the Boston Symphony Orchestra 


NEW FRENCH MUSIC 


BY LAWRENCE GILMAN 


T is generally assumed that the whose works were exploited by M. 
young 
colleague, Claude Debussy, stand out 
conspicuously as by far the most in- 
dividual and important of the group. 
Even the admirable and acknowledged 
father of the school, César Franck, so 
M. 


modern French school of com- D’indy, he himself and his 
posers—the “younger  French- 
men” represented by Debussy, 
Fauré, D’Indy, Dukas, De 
Bréville, and others—depend for the 
singularity of their effects upon a 


radical departure from the traditional far as he was represented on 
D’Indy’s programmes, suffered the gen- 
eral eclipse. Of M. D’Indy it may be 
said that he disclosed no phase of his 
personality that was not indicated in 
the estimate of his art that has 
ready been given in this place. 
demonstrated anew his fine and unimpeachable musicianship, his 


musical designs: that, aside from their 
indifference to the established har- 
monie and melodic codes, they are ex- 
perimentalists, as well, so far as their 
form is concerned. ‘he recent visit of 


al- 
He 






1imself and his associates, have served, complete sincerity of purpose, the restraint and dignity of his 


belief. M. D’Indy has made it known 


ly supposed to be. A precise statement 


musical thought. His B-flat symphony grows in power and im- 
pressiveness with each hearing: it is a noble and individual work, 
though it lacks something of spontaneity, and it seldom plumbs the 


he use of strictly musical terms; but profounder emotional depths. His “ Istar,” an earlier work, is a 


brilliant example of constructive ingenuity, and it has moments 


his confréres, instead of disdaining the constructive principles of of rare eloquence. ‘ Saugefleurie,’”—a “ légende d’aprés un conte 


the older music, claim to 
be but perpetuators of the 
traditions established by 
the classicists. M. D’Indy 
claims, for example, that 
the basic form of his ex- 
traordinary B-flat  sym- 
phony, which has proved so 
formidable a stumbling- 
block to many of its hear- 
ers, is, in its fundamental 
design, as simple and com- 
prehensible as if the date of 
its composition were 1791 
instead of 1903; and that 
its novelty of effect proceeds 
from the new _ harmonic, 
melodic, and orchestral sub- 
stance which is superimposed 
upon old and familiar forms. 
Without discussing the ne- 
cessity of establishing such 
a position as M. D’Indy and 
his colleagues assume, its 
statement from so authori- 
tative a source sets the 
work of the school in a new 
light. They are to be re- 
garded, it seems, not as 
iconoclasts, but as_ inno- 
vators who, with a _ rever- 
ent yet indulgent eye upon 
the past, seek to enlarge the 
expressive potencies of music 
along what are called “ legit- 
imate” lines. The matter 
is important mainly for the 
illumination which it casts 
upon the esthetic convic- 
tions of M. D’Indy and his 
fellows. It may be conceded 
that there is no reason why 
they should not, if they 
choose, adopt the structural 
principles of Haydn, Mo- 
zart, and Rameau, instead 
of inventing, after the man- 
ner of Richard Strauss, a 
form of their own. The 
point to discuss is the essen- 
tial value of their achieve- 
ments, from the standpoint 
of poetic eloquence and sheer 
musical inspiration. 

It may be said at once 
that of the seven composers 
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Enrico Caruso, as the “Chevalier des Grieux” 
Caruso will appear at the Metropolitan this season as the hero 
of Puccini’s opera, * Manon Lescaut ” 
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de Robert de Bonniéres,’— 
a still earlier work, is built 
upon models that have long 
since lost their power of 
persuasiveness. 

The works’ by’ which 
Debussy was_ represented 
were not new to New 
York: they were the two 
orchestral ** Nocturnes,” 
“Nuages” and “ Fétes,” 
produced last winter by Mr. 
Walter Damrosch, and their 
repetition served to con- 
firm the impression formed 
at that time. This is mu- 
sic of singular and haunt- 
ing beauty, as subtly im- 
agined as it is ingeniously 
and exquisitely contrived. 
M. D’Indy presented also 
these works, of which the 
last three were new to New 


York: Gabriel Fauré’s 
suite, “Pelléas et Méli- 
sande ”; Paul Dukas’s 


brilliant and_ exhilarating 
scherzo, “ L’Apprenti Sor- 
cier” (after the ballad of 
Goethe) ; Ernest Chausgon’s 
symphony in B-flat (opus 
20); a movement from 
César Franck’s symphonic 
poem, ‘“Psyché,” and a 
“Chant funébre” by Al- 
bérie Magnard, a pupil of 
D’ Indy. 

Of the new works, the 
Chausson symphony made 
the most definite appeal; 
yet, despite its sombre 
power and its occasional 
beauty, its debt to such 
masters as Wagner and 
Tschaikowsky is obvious 
enough to invalidate its es- 
sential worth. The “ Psyché 
et Eros” of Franck is so- 
norous and _ effective, but 
lacking in distinction and 
saliency of ideas. Of M. 
Magnard’s “Chant funé- 
bre,” the kindest thing t’ wt 
an be said is that it 
would better have been left 
unperformed. 






















































































































Seaman and his Crusade 


(Continued from page 1862.) 

that created a sensation in medical and army 
— here and abroad, showing that the 
Japanese had practically obliterated disease 
from their army. Last February he ap- 
peared before the House Committee on Mil- 
itary Affairs in Washington, and informed 
its members that the bill before Congress 
(which is still pending) to increase the ef- 
ficiency of the medical department of the 
army was deficient and inadequate, in that 
it failed to give that department the neces- 
sary authority. 

‘The head of the medical department of 
the army,” said Dr. Seaman, “ should take 
orders from no one but the President of 
the United States or the Secretary of War. 
He should have sufficient rank and authority 
to see that his orders are absolutely and 
implicitly obeyed. The head of this depart- 
ment should be at least a major-general, 
with the power and emoluments attached to 
that rank. Without the position, its pay 
and dignity, especially in the army, it is im- 
possible to enforce the respect and discipline 
necessary es obedience and order. 

‘In the Japanese army, * Dr. Seaman in- 
formed the committee, “ the medical director 
ranks as lieutenant-general. They have six 
officers who rank as major-generals. They 
have one who ranks as brigadier-general with 
every 20,000 men in the line, and they have 
power to enforce their orders. This is the 
reason why Japan is teaching the world a 
great lesson in the conduct of war. Unless,” 
he said, “ our medical department is put on 
a higher plane, where it can exercise the 
power of direction and supervision, unless it 
is elevated and fortified with the power 
necessary to carry out its purposes, we will 
have a repetition of the experiences of our 
late war in the next similar emergency that 
arises in the country. We shall repeat the 
unnecessary sacrifices that occurred in the 
campaign against Spain if we have an army 
called together hastily in the summer- -time 
without proper medical organization. 

‘The army should have what every city 
of importance has,” the committee was told: 
“a department of sanitation, separate and 
apart from its hospital service. The more 
efficient the sanitary department is, the less 
will be the call upon the hospital proper. 
The sanitary corps acts as scout and 
advance- guard against disease. If the 
corps provides the army with a proper 
camp. with pure water and pure food, and 
can destroy all the breeding-places of dis- 
ease and the causes of epidemics, it will have 
accomplished a work second to none in win- 
ning the victory. 

‘Until,’ said the Surgeon-Major, em- 
phatically, “the line and staff officer of the 
American army is taught the necessity of 
sanitation, and the medical officer is given 
the rank and authority to enforce it, our 
medical department must remain a humil- 
iating failure. Its continuance under pres- 
ent conditions is no less than an evidence of 
national imbecility.” 

Dr. Seaman returned to Japan in April, 
and was in Manchuria with the Japanese 
army at the front until the peace prelim- 
inaries were begun. He came back to Amer- 
ica in September with more figures for the 
consumption of Congress, whereby he is able 
to demonstrate the astounding proposition 
that the Japanese have revolutionized the 
statistics of war, in that their total number 
of deaths from disease, as compared with the 
killed in battle in the war with Russia, is one 
to four, instead of four to one—a showing 
800 per cent. better than the average of 
history. 

Already Dr. Seaman’s crusade has begun 
to produce results, At the October meeting 
of the New York State Medical Society he 
introduced a resolution that was unanimous- 
ly adopted—embodying a contention he has 
brought up before military associations and 
medical societies for the last five years— 
petitioning Congress at its next session to 
reorganize the medical department of the 
army and to direct that a graded course of 
study in sanitation and hygiene be added 
to the regular curriculum at West Point and 
Annapolis. Two days afterward, on October 
19, the following order was issued by the 
Secretary of War: “ A department of mili- 
tary hygiene is hereby established at the 
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ADVERTISING SECTION 


United States Military Academy. The senior 
medical officer at the Academy shall be at 
the head of the department, and shall act 
as a member of the academic board.” 

It should be understood that Dr. Seaman 
makes no attack on the personnel of the 
medical staff of the army. His contention 
is merely that the medical officer is not 
given adequate power under existing condi- 
tions, and that the bill at present before 
Congress is not broad enough in its scope. 
The fact that he advocates that the Surgeon- 
General be made absolute in his department, 
taking orders only from the President and 
the Secretary of War, is evidence enough 
that it is the svstem and not the men that 
Dr. Seaman is combating. 





A Case of Non Compos 


THERE is a lawyer of Baltimore who tells 
a story of how he secured a verdict in favor 
of an Trishman charged with assault with 
intent to kill. The lawyer secured his 
client’s acquittal on the ground of tem- 
porary insanity. Counsel and client did not 
meet for several months after the release of 
the accused. When they did meet, the fol- 
lowing conversation ensued : 

“Well, Mike, isn’t it about time you 
handed me that $500?” 

“What $5902” 

“ Why, the fee of $500 that you promised 
me I should have if I saved you from the 
penitentiary!” 

“Shure an’ did I promise ye that? I 
don’t raymimber.” 

“Don’t remember! Why, you were so 
grateful that you promised me over and over 
again that I should have it within a week!” 

Mike gave a sickly smile. “Shure I think 
the claim is not a good wan,” said ye; “ ye 
know, I was crazy thin!” 






To 
California 


Why don’t 
YOU 
go, too? 


4 A vacation spent in ‘‘ Our Italy’’ 
—among the orange groves and 
in the shadow of those quaint old 
historic missions — will make you 
happier and healthier for the ex- 
perience. 
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{ To all other pleasures is added 
the supreme one of a three day's 
enjoyable trip on the Rock Islands’ 


Golden State 
Limited 


@ A veritable up to-date hotel on wheels. All the lux- 
uries -s twentieth ceotury teavel. Runs via Southern 


oute — the warm winter way. 
Rock san 











@ A second fine daily train runs 
over same route. providing both 
standard and tourist service. 





@ Iilustrated books of train and 
trip aad of California (with ten 
old mission views in colors), if 
you use this coupon. 





Apvice to Motuers.—Mrs. Winstow's Sooruinc Syrup 
| should always be used for children teething. 
child, softens the gums, allays all ne cures wind colic, and is 








the best remedy for diarrhcea.—[A 


always have a supply of Borpen’s EaGLte Brann Conpensep 
MiLk on hand 








FOR CONVENIENCE 


Suitable for all household purposes. For pud- 


dings, cake and all kinds of desserts. Send for Recipe Book, 
| 108 Hudson Street. New York.—[Adv.] 


| THE BEST WORM_ LOZENGES for CHILDREN are 
BROWN’'S VERMIFUGE COMPITS. 





Many Actors and Singers use Piso’s Cure to strengthen the 
tv.| 


voice and prevent hoarseness.—|A iv 


for the TEI 





It soothes the 





25 cents a box.—{Adv | | 
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Use sarah al S Camphorated ae DENTIFRICE | 


25 cents a jar —|Ad 


The ingredients 
in many soaps, re- 
quire free alkali to 
saponify them. 

The rich, cool 
lather of Pears’ does 
not result from free 
alkali, fats or rosin. 

Pears’ and purity 
are synonymous. 


Matchless for the complexion. 
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JOHN SEBASTIAN. Pass Trafic Mgr.. 
Rock Island, CHICAGO 







Enclosed find three two-ceat stamps for Cali 
fornia literature and information as to rates, 





Name__ - - ——__— 


Address 



























A Gift for Men who a, 


Our $5.00 Christmas Box 
of fifty especially selected 


La 
Magnit, 


Ten each of five favorite sizes 
On sale at all our stores with hundreds of 
smoker's novelties for Holiday Presents 
Special box postpaid on receipt of $5.00. 
ADDRESS 


Mail Order Dept., 1 W. 42d St., New York 
‘. 
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The Conquest of Canaan 


By BOOTH TARKINGTON 
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Commercial Relations between 

the United States and China 

(Continued from page 1860.) 

Fourteen years elapsed, and the American 
government, by resolution of the Senate, 
again sought to negotiate a modification of 
the treaty with the Chinese government. 
The treaty of 1894, which expired December 
last by limitation, containing a provision 
that no Chinese. laborer shall enter the 
United States, was the result. It should be 
stated that there is no indication in this reso- 
lution that the Senate desired the exclusion 
of any class of Chinese other than laborers. 
It is evident that the object of the Amer- 
ican government was to secure, and the con- 
sent of the Chinese government was given 
to, the prohibition of the Chinese laborers 
only, and no other class. During more than 
a score of years of restriction and prohibi- 
tion abuses have sprung up on both sides. 
I need not here enumerate the numerous 
cases of hardship and unjust treatment of 
which the exempt classes of the Chinese have 
been made the victims because of the over- 
zealousness of some United States govern- 
ment officials in discharging their duty in 
keeping out the prohibited class of the Chi- 
nese. Suffice it to say that prior to the 
President’s order of last June it had so 
stirred up the feeling of the Chinese people 
that the boycott against American goods 
was the regrettable consequence. 


The Attitude of China 

In compliance with the wishes of the 
American government, the Chinese govern- 
ment has issued an imperial decree warning 
the people to respect every treaty stipula- 
tion under penalty of severe punishment, 
and urging them to suppress the boycott 
pending action of Congress to relieve the 
situation, and the provincial authorities 
have issued similar proclamations. The Chi- 
nese government, while viewing with con- 
cern the exclusion of the Chinese laborers 
under undue discrimination, is, nevertheless, 
not unwilling to take into consideration the 
condition of things alleged to exist in this 
country. But, aside from the laboring class, 
all other classes should be admitted, and 
should receive the same treatment as is ac- 
corded to similar classes of Europeans en- 
tering this land of freedom. As the laws 
and immigration regulations stand to-day, 
aside from the four classes named in the 
expired treaty of 1894, namely, students, 
merchants, travellers, and officials, the fol- 
lowing classes cannot enter the United 
States, to wit, bankers, lawyers, journal- 
ists, priests and the clergy, physicians, 
dentists, insurance agents, brokers, and 
travelling commercial agents; nothing was 
farther than this from the thought of the 
original negotiators. 


Present Conditions Intolerable 

In fact, the laws on the subject seem to 
be in such a state of hopeless confusion that 
different Attorney-Generals have rendered 
conflicting opinions as to the meaning of 
certain requirements, with the result that 
the regulations which should be intended 
merely to carry into effect the provisions of 
the laws, impose conditions additional to the 
laws and unwarranted requirements, which 
have the force of legal enactments. In con- 
sequence the Chinese. subjects have been 
made to suffer great hardship in their at- 
tempt to land in the United States, and, 
after being admitted, they have been in- 
cessantly harassed by immigration agents of 
the government with domiciliary visits and 
unreasonable interruptions while pursuing 
quietly and peaceably their lawful vocations 
in this country. True, every nation has the 
right to make its own laws, but it is liable 
to be held accountable in some future day 
for any wrong done thereby to the subjects 
of foreign governments. “Any new. settle- 
ment of the exclusion question, therefore, in 
order to satisfy the Chinese government and 
to be in accord with the dignity and sense 
of justice of this great American republic, 
must have regard to the unsatisfactory man- 
ner in which the laws and regulations re- 
lating to the Chinese immigration, made in 
pursuance of treaty stipulations, are en- 
forced, and should correct the abuses that 
have gradually sprung up which render the 
present state of affairs intolerable. 
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Socomobil: 


Easily the Best Built Car in America 


A 15.20 H. P. CAR, $3,000 





and 


A_30-35 H. P. CAR. $5,000 





both ready for touring. 





These models are almost identical in design, 


contain the same carefully selected material, and are constructed with 


equal care throughout—the result of years of careful and consistent 

manufacture of the standard type of four-cylinder touring car. 
Locomobiles are fully equal in mechanical details and running qualities 

to the best imported cars, but are especially designed for American roads. 


lype E Locomosice, 15 20 H.P 
$3,000 with TouRING EQUIPMENT. 





Top and Luggage Carrier extra. 





r 
| Laicii << ** eisemeamiaaneien 15-20 H. P. 


| PRICE, $3.000, ready for touring 

EQUIPMENT, 5 brass lamps, horn tire, carrier 
set of edt extra parts jack, lock box for 
tools and lubricants 

BODY, double side entrance, seating 5. fitted with 

| top irons color and’ gyn, optional. 

MOTOR, 4-cylinder. 3%°° bore 4” stroke. 

LUBRICATOR,, large mec asioa’ lubrigator. 

CARBURETER, automatic, with balanced 
throttle valve. 

GOVERNOR, centrifugal type. prompt and posi- 
tive in action. 

IGNITION, make and break with iridium contacts. 

MAGNETO, low tension, our own design and 
manufacture. 

ALUMINUM PAN, placed underneath the ma- 
chinery. 

CLUTCH, cone type with ample surface. 

TRANSMISSION, 3 forward speeds and reverse 

DRIVE, double side chains. 

DOUBLE UNIVERSAL JOINT between 
clutch and transmission. 

RUNNING BRAKE, double-acting type, metal 
to metal surfaces. 

EMERGENCY BRAKES, internal expansion, 
metal to metal surfaces. 

COMBINED BRAKE and SPROCKET 

DRU » bolted to each rear wheel spoke. 

AXLES, “I” section hand-welded axles. 

TIRES, "32"x4” on all four wheels. 

WHEEL BASE, 03”. 

CONTROL, spark and gas levers on steering 


wheel 
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Type “H"’ Locomobile, 30-35 H. P. 








PRICE, $5,000, ready for touring. 

EQUIPMENT, 5 brass lamps, horn tire, carrier, 
set of SER extra parts, jack, lock box for 
tools and lubricants. 

BODY, double side entrance, seating 5 to 7: fitted 
with top irons; color and striping optional 


MOTOR, 4-cylinder, 434” bore, 5%” stroke. 


| LUBRICATOR, large mechanical lubricator. 


CARBURETER, automatic, with balanced 
throttle valve 

GOVERNOR, centrifugal type, prompt and posi- 
tive in action. | 

IGNITION, make and break with iridium contacts. | 

MAGNETO, low tension, our own design and 
manufacture. 

ALUMINUM PAN, placed underneath the mq- 
chinery. | 

CLUTCH, cone type with ample surface. 

TRANSMISSION, 3 forward speeds and reverse. | 

DRIVE, double side chains. 

UNIVERSAL JOINT, double universal joint | 
between clutch and transmission. 

RUNNING BRAKE, double-action type, metal | 
to metal surfaces. | 

EMERGENCY BRAKES, internal expansion 
type, metal to metal surfaces. 

BRAKE and SPROCKET DRUM, bolted to 
each rear wheel spoke. 

AXLES, “I” section hand-welded axles. 

TIRES, 34”’x4%”. 

WHEEL BASE, 106”. 

CONTROL, soar and gas levers on steering 


whee 








For 12c. in stamps we will mail 12 souvenir postal cards showing the Locomodi/e in the Vanderbilt 
Race, making the best showing ever made by an American car in an international contest. For 10c, in 


stamps we will mail a five-color poster showing the Locomobdi/e finishing the 1905 race. 


This poster may 


be framed with or without advertising matter. Printed matter describing our cars mailed on application. 





The Locomobile. company of America, Bridgeport, Conn. 


NEW YORK, Broadway and 76th St. 
PHILADELPHIA, 249 N. Broad St. 


Member Association of Licensed 
Automobile Manufacturers 


BOSTON, 15 Berkeley St. 
CHICAGO, 1354 Michigan Ave. 
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Evolution of a Vast Industry 


By Charles Winans 


Chapter VII 





/ HE Swift & Company of to-day 
is simply the logical result 
of expanding American trade 
conditions followed with en- 
ergy and sagacity to their 
logical conclusions. Substi- 
tute for Swift & Company 
the American Meat Industry 
and you have the same fact, 
only expressed in broader 
terms and_ involving a 
heavier and more cumber- 
some load of figures to 
carry. 

The process of evolution 
is identical. In the first in- 
stance, taking the case of 
Swift, cattle alone were 
dealt in. The cattle were 
shipped to the retailer or wholesaler, who transformed them into 
dressed beef and sold the beef to the consumer. The loss in 
quality and quantity ineident to long-haul transportation of 
live stock developed the problem of shipping dressed beef itself 
from the cattle- buying centres in the West to the whole- 
saler and retailer in the East, instead of simply shipping 
the live stock. That problem was solved with the refrigerator- 
ear. , 

Competition and the demands of purchasers next forced the ex- 
pansion of the dressed-beef business into a business involving 
dressed pork, dressed mutton, and so on through all the gamut of 
meat products, until the meat department store was evolved, just 
as the department store in other lines of merchandising was 
evolved by broader trade conditions and more exacting purchasing 
demands. 

The cattle-buyer who could not expand as these conditions ex- 
panded remained a cattle-buyer. He reached the ultimate of his 
evolution when he became the low, medium, or high salaried em- 
ployee of the cattle-buyer, who, besides the cattle-buyer’s equip- 
ment, possessed the breadth, the sagacity, the wide comprehension 
of economical forces which go to make up the-essentials of a great 
merchant. There was a quick sifting-out process in this as the 
momentum of American industrial achievement accelerated from a 
jog-trot to a headlong rush; as the fields of American commercial 
development spread to wider and wider horizons—expanded from 
local to world-embracing dimensions. In the Meat Industry, as ‘in 
all other industries, those who were big enough and strong enough 
to keep up with this terrific pace of the country’s growth are the 
colossal figures in the American commercial world of to-day. Those 
who could not keep up with that pace dropped out along the way 
when they got to drawing more water than Nature’s Plimsoll 
load-line had marked for them—dropped out, carrying the bur- 
dens that were equal to their strength and at the 
speed which was equal to their gait limit. 





mutton, and pork for present-day prices, instead of for prices much 
higher. ' 

Originally the only by-products of a beef animal to which the 
dressed-meat producer paid any attention were the hide, tallow, 
and tongue. All the rest was either thrown away or sold for 
next to nothing as raw material out of which certain wiser 
ones, the sort of opportunist that followed in the wake of the 
rapidly developing dressed-meat industry, were already converting 
into substantial profits. They were throwing fortunes away every 
day—the big packing-houses—without knowing it, and others were 
benefiting by their lack of thrift. Glue-works, fertilizer-works, 
soap - factories, oil and tallow factories, sprang up and grew 
to be great industries all along the flanks of the packing-house 
business. They paid big dividends and created in some cases 
colossal industries which remain in the field as great con- 
cerns, even after the source of raw material has been partially 
cut off. 

The great soap-making firms and corporations of to-day are cases 
in point. While the great packing-houses were throwing away 
fortunes in animal raw material up North, the cotton-growers were 
throwing away other fortunes in cotton-seed raw material down 
South. The cotton-growers and the packing-houses woke up about 
the same time. The packing-houses shut off from the soap-makers 
a big percentage of their raw material, and the cotton-growers 
began turning cotton seed into cotton-seed oil almost. simul- 
taneously. The soap-makers took to cotton-seed oil and went on 
expanding their business. 

Meantime, the packing-houses went into the soap business them- 
selves, then into the glue business, then into the fertilizer busi- 
ness, and so on, until the by-products from what formerly was 
mere waste are now numbered by scores. In the old days the 
lean-meat trimmings—even these valuable food products—were 
thrown away. ‘To-day they go through process after process 
of cleansing and preparation and come out an excellent quality 
of sausages. The hair, which formerly went into the waste 
heap, is now all carefully collected and cared for. It sells at a 
good price per ton. The horns, at one time considered a rubbish 
nuisance to be got rid of in any way possible, are a commodity 
when they leave ‘the packing-house which now brings $250 per 
ton. The same is true of the hoofs, which sell in the market at 
from $35 to $60 per ton. Hoofs and horns go into ladies’ orna- 
mental head-combs, into. knife and cane and umbrella handles, 
and into half a dozen‘ other articles used by the million in every- 
day life. 

Then there is the great fertilizer industry—a vast business of it- 
self. Dried blood by the ton, and at the rate of $40 per ton, is sold 
for this utility. And then again there is the. fibrous matter—the 
ultimate tissue-structure residue after all the grease and nu- 
tritious elements, to the last atom to be searched out by the highest 
chemical skill, have been extracted. This, likewise, is sold as 
fertilizer material. It brings from $17 to $24 per ton. Thousands 





And as the dressed-meat trade rapidly expanded 
under the stimulus of the refrigerator-car Revolution, 
those who were up at the front began crowding one 
another. Under the pressure of competition, margins 
of profit shrank more and more. Larger and larger 
plants became necessary. Greater and greater outlay 
in machinery was demanded. Heavier and heavier 
additions to operating capital were essential. The 
size of profits became with every stride forward more 
and more a mere question of econémy in production. 

And right at that point in the problem is where 
another stage in the evolution developed—an Evolu- 
tion that, like the refrigerator-car, was a Revolution. 

In the days of the refrigerator-car, just the same as 
to-day, only from 56 to 58 per cent. of the beef animal 
was available for food. The non-edible portion of the 
42 or 44 per cent. surplus was in the early days sheer 
waste. The Revolution, one feature of it at least, 
which the refrigerator-car wrought was the avoidance 
of transporting this waste as a part and parcel of the 
transportation of live stock. The next Revolution 
that came was in the transformation of this waste 
into by-products. Competition, ever keener and keen- 
er, with‘margin of profit ever growing narrower and 
narrower, finally got that margin down so small that 
the question of survival was reduced to a question of 
utilizing what theretofore had been thrown away. The 














profits in the packing business to-day are found al- 
mest exclusively in the by-product business, and in 
the science of economical preduction and transporta- 
tion carried to its umost limit of minute detail, of 
microscopical elimination of every possible source of 
loss. Were it not for the value of the by-products 
there would be, under ordinary conditions, not only no profit, but 
a decided loss in the prevailing prices of live animals to-day, and 
the prevailing prices of dressed meat. But for the development of 
the by-product business the packing-houses would have to buy live 
stock at a lower figure and sell dressed meat at a higher price, or 
else go out of business. The live-stock producer may thank the by- 
product business for the fact that he gets the prevailing prices for 
his stock instead of a much lower price; the meat-consumer may 
thank the same business for the fact. that he is getting his beef, 
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Silver Leaf Lard—Drawing-off and Shipping-room 


of tons of it are shipped to the South, where are the great phos- 


phate beds out of which, in connection with these packing-house 
contributions, such a high order of fertilizer is made. 

And then there is another great by-product industry. from which 
the packing-houses are now deriving large money returns, and 
which they formerly threw away or gaye away. In all bone and 
cartilage, that which is the life of the bone and the sinew of the 
cartilage—all this is glue or the basie substance from which, after 
the necessary treatment, the glue of commerce is produced. The 
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trimmings of animal hides and fish offal were at one time the chief 
sources of glue. The bones of the packing-house animal now go 
into the glue-pot as well as other packing-house products. Fully 
18 per cent. of dry bones is glue, and when this 18 per cent. has 
been extracted the rest is phosphate, to be made into fertilizer by 
mixing with the nitrogenous matter. of the blood and fibrous 
residues. ‘The glue business is one of the most important of the 
packing-house by-product industries. Swift & Company turned out 
last year eight million pounds of glue. The manufacturers of 
matches, of sandpaper, and of dozens of other articles, use this 
packing-house glue in immense quantities. One American match- 
manufacturing concern, for instance, is on record as the largest 
individual consumer of glue in the world. The glue holds the 
head of the match on the stick. 

The most important of all the by-products of the animal are 
now, as they always were, the hides. Hides of cattle are worth 
on the average $6 apiece. The next product in value after the 
hide are the fats derived from the abdominal region; and then, 
after these fats comes the tongue. 

But hides, fat, and tongue were all made use of by the dressed- 
beef producers long before the pressure of competition had forced 
them to reach out in all directions for means to offset the rapidly 
shrinking margin of profit on meat products pure and simple. 
What this pressure did, so far as the hides and fats were con- 
cerned, was to cause 
minuter and more care- 
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oleomargarine, or buiterine. “Butter fats” they are called, 
and they will average in weight from 60 to 75 pounds to the 
animal. . 

Butterine has had a hard road to hoe since it first made its 
appearance upon the market. The newspapers have clamored 
against it. Opposing commercial interests have kept up a con- 
tinuous fire upon it. ‘The chemists have been turned loose upon 
it. Legislation has waged war upon it. But, as for the chemists, 
all of any note and standing in their profession who have put the 
much-abused commodity to crucial tests have been forced to give 
it a clean bill of health. They have had to declare it as healthful, 
wholesome, and nutritious as butter itself. Recent legislation 
against using any coloring matter in the product has caused a 
heavy shrinkage in the “butter fat” value of cattle, for it is 
“oleo,” an oil derived from these fats that constitute an important 
element in butterine. Yet butterine has come to stay. It is 
shipped all over the world from South Africa to Alaska. Its 
wholesomeness and its price—from 40 to 60 per cent. cheaper than 
butter—are strong sustaining qualities. Swift & Company’s plant 
has a capacity of fifteen tons of butterine a day, and in one year 
this concern has put out between eight and nine million pounds of 
the commodity, all plainly marked for what it is, as the law re- 
quires. Butterine is made from oleo, neutral, and ordinary 
milk and cream mixed in the proper percentages, and all churned 

for ten minutes together 
by machinery in jacketed 





ful attention to the qual- 
ity of the hides turned 
out, and the refining and 
splitting up of the fats 
into a number of new 
and important branches 
of product. 

The stripping off of the 
hide from the animal be- 
gins at about the fourth 
step in its progress from 
the fatal hammer-stroke 
to the dressed-beef cool- 
ing-room. It is carried 
over into the fifth step, 
and then the hide is left 
behind to be spread out 
on the floor and carefully 
examined by sharp-eyed 
experts. A dozen or 
more knives with edges 
ground down to an al- 
most razorlike sharpness 
have been at work on 
the animal from the 
time it landed swinging, 
unconscious, by the hind 
legs at the bottom of the 
gravity incline after the 
hammer fell. Each one 
of these knives had had 
its allotted task to do, 
its own particular sever- 
ing stroke to make. A 
few seconds of time is 
all that is devoted to 
the progressive handling 
by each group of men. 
The knives sweep and 
eut at their work like 








vats. The butterine sepa- 
rates in globules just as 
butter does when it 
“comes”.in the farm- 
house churn. The oleo is 
the highest grade of oil 
squeezed from the “ but- 
ter fat” of the animal; 
the “neutral” is the 
purest lard after it has 
been put through various 
filtering and refining pro- 
cesses, 

And from the beef 
suet, again, after the 
last drop of the oleo has 
been squeezed out of it, 
there comes still another 
valuable by - product — 
stearine — largely used 
in the manufacture of 
chewing-gum. From the 
sheepskins, of course, 
there is the very valua- 
ble wool to be taken into 
account. Swift & Com- 
pany’s wool-house is only 
a detail in the total mass 
of the company’s plant, 
and the company’s plant 
in its entirety is only a 
detail in the total mass 
of the great American 
Meat Industry. Yet, in- 
cidentally, and in order 
to convey some general 
conception of what this 
great American Industry 
in its enormous whole 
really is, it may be men- 
tioned that Swift & Com- 








so many flashes of 
lightning. The lines 
of their cleavage must 
be true to all but a hair- 
breadth. 

It is at this point that the hide seems to be in instant peril of a 
slash that will reduce its value by a heavy percentage. The slips 
do come once in a while in spite of the astounding average skill 
of the workmen. It is to look out for such slips that the keen- 
eyed inspector stands over the hides as they are finally stripped 
off and spread upon the floor for his examination. He detects the 
trail of an errant knife-blade at a glance. He knows through what 
gang of men the animal has passed. By the locality of the cut 
he knows in what group of men in the gang it was made. He even 
knows, or the foreman knows, which individual man in the group 
it was whose work brought his knife near where the slash in the 
hide appears. The workman’s attention is called to his error. If 
it occurs again he is seriously warned. Repetitions mean somebody 
else to fill that particular job, a new cog in the wheel and the old 
one transferred to some other part of the machine. A careless 
workman in a few hours of this kind of blundering can knock 
enough value out of the hides he handles to offset the value of his 


labor for weeks to come. 


In this way, and all through the process of salting, storing, and 
caring for the hides, a minute supervision and a watchfulness over 
all possible chances for loss or waste are exercised—a watchfulness 
which was unknown before the days when keen competition and 
narrow profit margins made it necessary to reduce the system of 
small economies to a fine art. 

Before these days, also, the fats that now are developed into so 
many and so important uses came under the general head of 
“tallow,” and as such were disposed of. Out of the finer and bet- 
ter of these fats, the sort which may be readily detached by cut- 
ting and pulling, is made a food product which first began to be 
heard of about the time o&# the Austro-Prussian war in 1866— 


Grading Loose Wool 
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pany’s wool-house in Chi- 
cago, where the wool 
is separated from the 
skin and both wool and 
skin are prepared for market, is the greatest establishment of its 
kind in the world. About 7000 skins are handled here daily, and’ 
from them something like ten tons of wool is plucked. About eighty 
men are engaged in the work, each one stripping some ninety 
“skins per day. 

The curing and smoking of hams, bacon, and tongues; the manu- 
facture of half a dozen different varieties of sausage; the manu- 
facture of the “ Wool” and other kinds of soap; the manufacture 
of lard, sausage-casings, pressed pigs’ feet; the utilization of 
every scrap of “trimmings,” of every atom of the animal, in a 
word—all this is involved in what is now the by-product industry 
of the packing-house business of to-day. 

And what is true of the hog is true of sheep and cattle. With 
the aid of chemistry and of skill elaborated to the verge of fine 
art, absolutely nothing is permitted knowingly now to go to waste, 
whereas in the days of larger profits on the beef and other 
butchers-meat sales, over 40 per cent. of the beef animal was 
absolute and total waste. The packing-house industry of to-day, 
in literal fact, is living and depending for its profits on what 
the packing-house industry of twenty years ago was throwing 
away. 

There can be no further expansion in the line of getting more 
product out of the animal. The limit in that direction was long 
ago reached. The only field in which operations may now be 
extended is in the direction of manufacturing at the packing-house 
itself all the large number of articles—the hair-combs from the 
hoofs, the chewing-gum from the stearine, and so forth—which now 
are manufactured as independent enterprises for which the packing- 
hcuses supply the raw material. 

To be Continued. 



























































































































There 
y KX is but one 


We . « 
OS California 


™ and when you con- 
sider convenience 
of service, elegance and thor- 
oughness of equipment, com- 
fort and safety of travel, there is 
but one way to get there—The 


OVERLAND 
LIMITED 


on the 


Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 
Railway 


No trip to the coast is complete un- 
less taken on this wonderful train. 
Electric lighted; embodies every ime 
provement of modern travel. 

The Overland Limited leaves 
Union Passenger Station, 
Chicago, 8 p. m. daily. Tourist 
Sleepers at 6.05 p. m. and 
10.25 p. m. 

Address F. A. Miller, 
G. P. A., Chicago, for 
free booklets. 
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Books for Wome 
FAMILY LIVING 


ON $500 A YEAR 
By Juliet Corson 


This is a daily reference book for young house- 
It contains just the things that all 


wives. 
housekeepers must know—even the trifles. 


$1.25 


HOUSEKEEPING 
MADE EASY 


By Christine Terhune Herrick | 
What to do in all parts of the house on every 
Practical hints on everything 
from engaging a maid to arranging and serving 


day in the week. 


dinners, etc. 
$1.00 





HARPER & BROTHERS, NEW YORK 
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An Automobile Street-sweeper 


A RECENT European invention that now is 
being brought to the attention of municipal 
authorities is an automobile street-sweeping 
and watering-machine. This device, which 
has been tried in Paris with some success, 
consists of a large automobile truck fitted 
with a tank having a capacity of 470 gallons 
of water. There is a twelve-horse-power 
motor, which can use as fuel either gaso- 
lene,, kerosene, or alcohol, and to which by 
bevel-gearing is connected a rotary brush 
fixed diagonally across the frame of the vehi- 
cle. In front of this brush it is possible to 


discharge a variable amount of water to lay - 


the dust, which is then swept to one side, 
while there are two discharge pipes at the 
rear pierced with fine holes fron; which wa- 
ter may be sprayed over a width of street of 
twenty feet. ‘The new machine can accom- 
plish as much as six street-cleaners and sev- 
eral horse water carts, and its use involves 
a considerable saving in labor. 





A New-Year’s Resolve 
By an Unrepentant Philosopher 


O TUE first of the year’s too cold, I fear, 
For the cause of a true reform. 

*Twere better to wait for a later date 
When things are a bit more warm. 


The trouble that lies in the way of the wise 
Who’d leave bad habits behind, 

Their virtuous sniff is frozen stiff -- 
By the chill of the winter’s wind. 


The good intent of the righteous bent 
Is nipped by the frosty air, 

And the new-turned leaf soon comes to grief, 
And withers beyond repair. 


Old Janus bold, with his blasts so cold, 
Bites deep on the virtuous nose; 
Reform is lost-in the awful frost 
That comes with the month of snow. 


*Twere better by much to await the touch 
Of a genial May-day sun 

For putting on ice your favorite vice, 
With which you at last are done. 


For the tenderest flow’r in Nature’s bow’r 
That Time can ever evolve 

Is a sturdy oak—and that’s no joke— 
Compared to a good resolve. 





And that is why, with the new year by, 
To my vicious ways [ cling, 
And contra bonos mores go 
Till the warmer days of spring. 
JouNn KENDRICK BANGS. 





Reclaiming the Sahara 


As a result of recent scientific investiga- 
tions it may be possible to revise our ideas 
of the barrenness of the Sahara Desert, since 
it has been found by boring that there are 
numerous springs which rise to the surface 
and make possible a system of irrigation. 
In the territory to the south of Algeria a 
government irrigation survey has been at 
work making a series of deep test borings, 
some of which are as deep as 2000 feet. In 
this way considerable water has been en- 
countered, and in certain oases already twice 
the usual amount of water has been made 
available for the palm-groves. 





Wireless Control of Vessels 


AN interesting application of the principles 
of wireless telegraphy has recently been made 
in Spain, where an engineer by the name of 
Don Bernardo Torres Quevedo has devised 
apparatus by which he is able to control dis- 
tant electrical power through the agency of 
Hertz waves. .In some recent experiments 
with a small vessel he has been so success- 
ful that he has received a grant of about 
$40,000 from the Spanish government to 
carry on further investigations. A few 
weeks ago the invention, which has been 
named the “Telekino” by Sefior Torres 
Quevedo, was installed on an electric launch, 
and a trial was made in the harbor of Bilbao. 
The launch had an ordinary equipment of 
accumulators for operating the motors of the 
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propellers, and, besides, a motor for work- 
ing the rudder and two “ servo-motors ” for 
the control mechanism. The “ Telekino,” of 
course, receives the Hertz waves and trans- 
mits the signals to the ‘servo-motors,” by 
which the supply and direction of current to 
the steering and propelling motors are regu- 
lated. The transmitting instrument is in- 
stalled on shore, and the operator is able 
to send such signals as to give him the abso- 
lute control of the boat’s motion. 

In the experiment referred to, the launch 
was loaded with journalists, and was sent 
about the harbor at will just as if an expert 
navigator was at the wheel. Speed was regu- 
lated, turns made, the screws stopped or re- 
versed, and, in short, every desired maneuvre 
performed, and the launch returned to the 
landing-place without any interference or as- 
sistance other than that of the operator at 
his keyboard. While the idea is not new, 
yet its practical realization as described in 
foreign despatches seems to mark an im- 
portant step, as a system of this kind has 
an intimate bearing on naval warfare. 

Not only torpedoes, but torpedo-boats, car- 
rying a considerable quantity. of explosive 
could be sent in this way against a hostile 
fleet without the manifest danger to the 
crew. If this were done on a dark night 
the chance of striking such a craft would 
be very small, as only a single light to guide 
the operator would be shown. In peace the 
method would lend itself to small ferries, 
where it might be desirable to maintain a 
frequent service, yet without manning the 
craft with one or more men for crew. While 
the control of vessels by wireless telegraphy 
is a single important application of this 
idea, there are numerous other directions in 
which it could be utilized. The control of 
water-supply at a distant town, the setting 
in operation of gas or electric high-pressure 
fire-pumps at short notice, the control of 
motors in a system of telpherage, are but 
a few of the applications that can be made. 





Her Contribution 


VISITING PHILANTHROPIST. “ Good morn- 
ing, madam: [ am collecting for the Drunk- 
ards’ Home.” 

Mrs. McGuire. “Shure I’m glad of it, 
sor—if ve come round to-night yez can take 
my husband.” 





Medical Certificates for 
Chauffeurs 


Tue question of improving the laws and 
regulations relating to automobiles is at- 
tracting considerable attention in France, 
and a draft has been made of certain new 
regulations for legislative consideration. In 
the licensing of chauffeurs it is proposed that 
each applicant must possess a medical cer- 
tificate in order to have men of absolutely 
sound health in charge of motor-cars. It 
has been found that in numerous instances 
in France chauffeurs have been in poor 
physical condition, either from overwork or 
various bodily infirmities, and even a case 
was encountered where an epileptic was in 
charge of an automobile. It is now proposed 
that hereafter a physician shall certify that 
each candidate for a chauffeur’s license is 
sound both mentally and physically. With 
present high-speed touring-cars and the neces- 
sity for keeping the most careful lookout 
and controlling the machine absolutely, the 
problem becomes closely akin to the running 
of a locomotive, and the move of the French 
authorities would ‘seem to be a move in the 
right direction. 





Coeducation 


A WELL-KNOWN university professor has a 
dilemma in which he is wont to entrap advo- 
cates of coeducation. 

“Tf you lecture to twenty boys and twenty 
girls in the same room,” he asks, “ will the 
boys attend to the lecture or to the girls?” 

Of course the coeducationist, to be con- 
sistent, must say that they will listen to the 
lecture. 

“ Well, if they do,” replies the dean, “ they 
are not worth lecturing to.” 































The Spirit of Football at 


West Point 

(Continued from page 1864.) 
cook who prepared the few extra articles of 
food served to the cadets at the training table 
in place of other articles which were not 
served them. Any slight increase in the 
price of board, due to the extras furnished 
the cadets in training, is paid by the corps, 
pro rata. 

The training tables are in the large mess- 
hall, where all cadets take their meals, and 
no preference is shown the men at these ta- 
bles in regard to length of time spent at 
the table, with the exception that, during 
the month of October, when daily practice 
takes place after drill, they are allowed to 
enter the mess-hall after the battalion and 
to remain at table after the other cadets have 
marched back to barracks. 

For the purpose of determining whether 
or not football has any effect on the class 
standing of the players, careful investiga- 
tions are frequently made, and a record kept 
of the academic changes of the cadets who 
play football. The results of such investi- 
gations have shown invariably that partici- 
pation in this sport has not had the effect 
of lowering the average class standing of the 
cadets engaged therein. Furthermore, at the 
beginning of each athletic season, the heads 
of the several academic departments are 
furnished with a list of all cadets who are en- 
gaged in practising for any athletic contest, 
and when, in the opinion of any department, 
a cadet so engaged is in danger of being 
found deficient in the studies of that depart- 
ment, the case is investigated by the Super- 
intendent, and if it appears that the pursuit 
of athletics is in any way responsible for 
the cadet’s low standing, he is forbidden to 
indulge in further practice. 

When the football season opens, every can- 
didate is required to undergo a most thor- 
ough and searching physical examination by 
the post surgeon. Unless he can emerge 
from the examination-room having stood 
every test of heart, lungs, and other vital 
organs upon which falls the strain of a 
hard- fought game, his name is dropped from 
the list of players. 

On the football-field or off it, the cadet’s 
aim is to merit that title which is as old as 
the army itself and which from his military 
infancy he has been taught to look upon as 
one word : that of “an officer and a gentle- 
man.” 





Not Liable 


LAST summer there was tried in Chicago 
a breach-of-promise suit that awakened much 
interest in legal circles by reason of the in- 
ingenious means taken by counsel for the de- 
fendant to secure a verdict for his client. 

Counsel for the plaintiff had begun to read 
what was alleged to be the proposal of mar- 
riage on the part of the defendant. This 
so-called proposal appeared on a telegraph 
blank. Turning to the jury, counsel began 
with, “ My darling Marie.” 

At this juncture counsel for the defendant 
interrupted his colleague at the bar. “ May 
it please the court, “this document, being 
partly printed and partly written, it can- 
not, by the rules of evidence, be offered in 
part by plaintiff. Everything on the blank 
must be read.” 

Notwithstanding the protests of counsel 
for the plaintiff that the printed matter had 
no relevancy with the case,—the fact being 
that the proposal was written on a telegr aph 
blank by accident,—the ruling of the ‘court 
was that everything on the blank should 
be read. Accordingly the reluctant counsel 
for plaintiff was forced to read the follow- 
ing: 

“There shall be no liability on account 
of this message unless the same shall be re- 
peated, and then only on condition that the 
claim shall be made within thirty days in 
writing.” Then, after the signature, fol- 
lowed: ‘“ Yours devotedly, Harry,” together 
with this N.B., “Read carefully the condi- 
tions at the top.” 


To the great delight of counsel for the 


defendant the jury returned a verdict in his 
favor within twenty minutes, 


be 
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Lortis ON: CREDIT 


The Loftis System at Christmas Time 


Makes Ten Dollars Do the Work of Fifty 
mables persons inall circumstances to make beaut_ful and appropriate Christmas 
Gifts. Do aes rt oy must give a cheap ordinary present because you can only spare a few dol- 

ve or ten dollars for a first pa oer you can give beautiful presents to all. 


lars just now, with 





Brooches and ings, Chatelaine Watc 


pantera ou desire and we willsend 
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witht ds of beautiful Jewelry 





Our Handsome Christmas Catalogue s suggestions for Xmas Gifts. Diamond Rings, Pins, 

Silverware, etc., for Wife, Sweetheart, Sister or 
Mother. Sparkling Diamond Studs, Scarf Pins and Cuff Buttons, Watches, Match Safes, Fobs, etc., 
for Husband, Father or Brother. With its aid you can select in the privacy of your own home, 
suitable Gifts for all, both oldand young. Write for Copy Today. 

The Loftis System won the Gold Medal atthe World’s Fair. Highest award. No stronger en- 
dorsement could be given. We refer you to any bank or commercial agency as to our standing 
and reliabilty. Write Today for Our Handsome Christmas Catalogue. 

Before the Christmas rush is on. All orders filled 

Do Your Christmas Shopping Now promptly. Select from our Handsome Catalogue the 

em to you for examination and approval. If satisfactory 

retain th og nw | one-fifth the cost and the balance in n ctghbe equal monthly payments, if not re- 
take all risks and pay all express charg: te T 


FTIS 


BROS. & CO. iss 











‘oday for Catalogue. 


DIAMOND CUTTERS 


Watchmakers - Jewelers 
Dept. M61, 92 State Street 
CHICAGO, ILL., U. S. A. 




















To Prevent Accidents and “Breakdowns.” 


si CHAIN is only as strong as its weakest link.” 

e Car that “breaks down” on the road 

usually does so because of some weaés spot in 

its material or construction which has been 
untested and unnoticed by the manufacturer. 

Even the desé¢ steel may have a flaw concealed in the 
heart of it where the eye of an expert could not detect it. 

The good intentions of the Maker may thus be de- 
a if he trusts to the eye only in selecting materials. 

e Car may be disabled, without warning, because 
of thet Snidden flaw, no inatter how perfect the rest of its 
construction. 

We don’t trust Human Life to the word of a Steel 
Meqgeee no matter how honest he be. 

t’s why we installed a powerful machine that 
absolutely tests the strength and soundness of each 
piece of metal as accurately as a scale tests weights. 

All metal used in the Axles, Frames, Crank-shafts 
and Connecting-rods; of Model K Wintons has been 
tested before acceptance, on this Mighty Machine, for 
strength and soundness. 

No shipment of metal has been passed into noe 
which did not withstand fwice the strain expected of it 
under the most critical conditions of road use. 

hat is practical Jnsurance against accidents and 
“breakdowns.” And it is a Winton feature of tremend- 
ous importance to future purchasers of Motor Cars. 

Think it over, and weigh it when considering Safety, 
Reliability, and Economy on Repairs. 


The Winton Model K has: 

—A 4 cylinder, Vertical Motor, the most accessible 
ever made, 

—Thirty Horse- power or bette. 

—Thirty four inch tires, on 12-spoke wood artillery 
wheels 

—The New Precision Oiler, which mechanically, 
and infallibly, drives the oil to each friction part, even 
though frozex to the consistency of butter 

* —Winton Twin-springs that adap/ themselves auto: 
matically | to light or heavy loads, on azy kind of road. 

—New Automatic Compensating Carburetor 

—Infallible Jump Spark Ignition. Roller Contact 
Commutator with hardened tool steel contacts. 

—This Winton Ignition System starts the Motor 
running from driver’s seat, without “cranking.” 

—All Cylinders, Pistons, Piston-rings, Crank shafts, 
Valves, Universal couplings, and Transmission Shafts 
are ground to a perfect fitting, anti-friction surface on 
the new Winton Model 

Luxurious Tonneau, and superb Upholstering, with 
new wrinkles for comfort and convenience adde 

Price $2,500, and only ove type bui:t this season— 
the finest we know how to build through concentrated 
effort and ample facilities. 

On comparison you’!! find it a $3,500 Car for $2,500. 
Write for our new Auto Book, 
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, Motor Carriage Co. 
Dept. N 


Cleveland, O. 








DR. WHITEHALL’S 


RHEUMATIC 


CURE 


WILL CURE YOUR RHEUMATISM 


We want to prove this fact by sending you a sample without cost. 

‘Ten years of successful use of this remedy in hospital and private practice by hun- 
dreds of physicians has demonstrated the fact that it removes the acid from the system, 
controls its formation, and dissolves recent deposits. 

Remember it costs you nothing to try the remedy that gives sure results. Write to- 
day and we will mail you a trial box. Sold by all druggists at 50c. a box, or by 


The DR. WHITEHALL MEGRIMINE CO., 264 N. Main St., South Bend, Ind. 
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A FIRM SUPPORT. 


Magistrate: ‘* Prisoner, have you any visible means of support ?”’ 
Prisoner: ‘** Yis, sir, yer honor. (To his wife) Stand up, Bridget, and let the 
gintleman see you.”’ 
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ACQUIRING ANTLERS IS EASY 
WHEN SHOOTING 
LAFLIN & RAND 
SMOKELESS POWDER. 











“LIGHTNING” 
FOR HIGH POWER RIFLES, 


“SHARPSHOOTER” 
FOR BLACK POWDER RIFLES. 


Laflin & Rand Powder Company 
New York City 





Make the best cocktail. .A delightful 
aromatic for all wine, spiritand soda 
beverages. A tablespoonful in an ounce 
of sherry or eweetened water after 
meals, affords relief and aids digestion. 


BITTERS Important to see that it is Abbott’s. 
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HUNTER 


BALTIMORE 


RYE 


IS THE WHISKEY 
OF REFINED TASTE. 
THE CONNOISSEUR'S 
FIRST CHOICE. 
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Bold at ai first-class cafes and by jobbers. 
WM. LANAHAN & SON, Baltimore, Md. 
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financial 


Bills of exchange bought and 
sold. Cable Transfers to Eu- 
rope and South Africa, Com- 
mercial and Travellers’ Letters 
of Credit. Collections made. 
International Cheques. Cer- 


Cred it. tificates of Deposit. 
Brown Brothers & Co., 


Bankers, No. 59 WALL STREET. 


Tue AupiT Company oF New YorK 


WILLIAM A. NASH, AUGUST BELMONT, EDWARD T, PERINE. 

JOHN J. MITCHELL, Acting President. Treas. and Gen. Manager. 

GEORGE W. YOUNG, F. C. RICHARDSON, 
Vice-Presidents. Assistant Treasurer, 








Investigations for 
Merchants, Bankers, Corporations, and Committees. 
NEW YORK, 
Mutual Life Buildings, 43 Cedar Street. 


Philadelphia, Boston, Chicago, 
Arcade Building, Easton Building, "'N. Y. Life Building, 
15th and Market Sts. 15 State Street. LaSalle and Monroe Sts. 


SPENCERIAN 


PERFECT 


Steel Pens 


USED BY EXPERT AND CAREFUL 
PENMEN FOR NEARLY FIFTY YEARS 


Sample card, 972 pens different patterns, 

















0G oo “i PISO'S CURE, FOR 1s 
G IGARS - CURES WHERE ALL ELSE FAILS 
Best use pa 
Ate) int ce "Bold bra nn eg a 


-MADE AT KEY WEST— ee ONSUMPTION  ” 


20th CENTURY LIMITED.— 


1882 


—| SPENCERIAN PEN Co. 


will be sent for trialon receipt of6 cents in 
postage stamps. Ask forcard R, 


NEW YORK 





| $49 BROADWAY, 


| 
and Sine Habit cured a 10 to 20 days. 
| No ar aS cured. Wr 
-L. STE PHENS co., 
Devt. ti _Lebanon, Ohio. 








18 HOUR TRAIN TO CHICAGO. 
~NEW YORK CENTRAL AND LAKE SHORE. 
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